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jc SeetviAL LAW SCHOOL, CAIRO. 


LAW LECTURESHIPS. 





The Egyptian Ministry of Public Instruction 
invites applications for two posts of Lecturers in 
the English section of the above-mentioned school. 
Salary £615 rising to £820. Candidates must be 
University men, having either a law degree or 
other legal qualification, and must havea moderate 
knowledge of French. They will be required in the 
first instance, to lecture (in English) on Jurispru- 
dence, Roman Law, or Political Economy. Appli 
cations, stating age and qualifications, accompanied 
by copies only of testimonials, should be made by 
letter to M. SHELDON Amos, Esq. If posted in 
London, not later than June 17, 1905, they should 
be addressed to the Native Court of First Instance, 
Cairo. Later applications should be addressed to 
St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for 
the post of DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LEC- 
TURER in GEOLOGY. 

Further particu may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom licati with testi ials (which need not be 





» printed) must be sent on or before TUESDAY, uly 4, 1905. 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
June 6, 1905. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An Examina- 

tion will be held on June 28, 29, and 30 to 

fill up not less than eight Residential Scholarships, 

three Non-Residential Scholarships, and some 

Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, 19 Deans Yard, Westminster. 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF BRISTOL. 


The Council invite applications for the following 
Chairs: (1) Modern History, (2) English Litera- 
ture and Language. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application 
to James Rarter, Registrar. 





T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Brook 
Green, Hammersmith. 

TEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, which 
will exempt the holders from payment of tuition 
fees, will be awarded on the results of an examina- 
tion which will be held at the School on Tuesday, 
July 4 and on following days. Particulars and 

orms of Registration may be obtained from the 
Headmistress. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR 
No. 140. 

Containing a special article, entitled : 
“THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 

a 4 Dr. G. C. Witxiamson, Editor of the new 

ition of Bryan’s *‘ Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,” &c.—Specimen copies gratis. 
YWiELLiams & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 








URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
vz kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row), 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. tg sare D, G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, _ 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 





LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice 
Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of the 
Old British School—SHepHerp’s GALLERY, No. 
27 King Street, St. James's. 





HOMAS THORP, 
; Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin’s Lane, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap StREgT, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





YPEWRITING.—Cheap prices.— Reviews, 
Novels, Plays, Poetry, Scholastic Work, 
Letters, &c., typed, or from dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Foreign and scientific MSS. a speciality. 
Ten years’ experience. Duplicating. — GRAHAM, 
34 Strand, W.C (Charing Cross). 





YPEWRITING.—All kinds.—Translations. 

duplicates; careful work. Novels, 9d. 1000. 

—Miss Hanp.ey, Needham Market, Suffolk (new 
address). 





5 AUTHORS.—IsaBet H. Caine (Certifi- 
cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 
of TYPING at 9d. per tooo words; with Carbon 
Duplicate, 1s. - Excellent references.—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE. 
JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Comprising all most recent purchases in 
PUBLISHER’S REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition at REDUCED Prices. 





Witrtam GLalIsHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 265 High Holborn, London. 








Books Wanted 


Advertisements for out of print ** Books Wanted" 
and ‘' For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address); minimum, 15. 








[= Essays of Elia, 1833 
Latham’s Falconry, or the Faulcon’s Lure and Cure, sm. 
4to, 1633 
Lawson (John) New Voyage to Carolina, 4to, 1709 
Lecky (W.) European Morals, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Leaders of Public Opinion 
History of Rationalism, 2 vols, 8vo, 
Lecky, History of England, 18th Century, 8 vols, 8vo., 1878- 


so : 
Leech (John) any books illustrated by him before 1866 
170 Designs and Etchings, 2 vols, folio, 1855 
Le Grand’s Fabliaux ou Contes, 5 vols, 8vo., 1829 
po a L’Art de la Coeffure, 8vo., 1795. Or any old on 
Hair 
Leland’s Itinerary, 9 vols, 1776 
Le Prince d’Amour, or the Prince of Love, 1660 
Lescarbot (M.) Histoire de Ja Nouvelle France, 8vo., 1618 
Lessons on Thrift, 1820 
Lever (Charles) Harry Lorrequer, 1839, or any odd parts 
Con Cregan, 2 vols, or any odd parts 
Charles O'Malley, 2 vols, 1841 
Our Mess, 3 vols, 1843-4 
The O’Donoghue, 1845 
Martins of Cro Martin, 1856 
Roland Cashel, 1850 
The Daltons, 2 vols, 1852 
Dodd Family Abroad, 1854 
Knight of Gwynne, 1847 
Davenport Dunn, 1859 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





OWERBY’S BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 
(1894); Whitman’s Masters of Mezzotint.—J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, London, W. 





S ibe “tee 2 promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1ooo words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Merssrr, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., rod. per 

1000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand, testi- 

monials.—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S.W. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 

&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 

gd. per 1000 words. Orders pemety executed, — 
M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

from 10d. 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 

testimonials; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 





ITERARY AGENCY.—INDEXING, Trans- 
lations (French, German, Latin). Authors’ 
MSS. carefully Revised and Placed. ‘Terms mode- 
rate. Typewriting 8d. per 1000 words, References. 
—Miss A. HorsFiEvp, 48 Church Street, Barnsley, 
Yorks, 





Cees Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock 





Books for Sale 


MATTHEW ARNOLD.—Large paper edition, 
Is vols., unopened, with origival paper wrappers, £5 10s. 
—X., 1 Regent Terrace, Cambridge. : 








ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA, 22 vols., cost 

originally £12 12s.; splendid condition; what offers? 
About 100 vols. Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, well bound 
and clean, 91. per vol.—Lloyd & Townsend, Swansea. 


NORTH BANK OF THE THAMES, 
Westminster to London Bridge, by Lieut.-Col. French, 
showing the proposed improvements; 9 lithographic plates, 
each 26 in. by 10} in.,a map and description ; original wrapper, 
1825; offers.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 








SOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY, con- 
taining description and life-size drawing of every British 
t; 1937 hand-coloured full-page plates, 13 vols., Roxburgh 


inding (morccco) ; 1902 ; £29 for £:6.—Walker, 37 Briggate, 
Leeds, 





SPERE, 12 vols., large paper copy; what offers ?—John 


THE LARGER TEMPLE SHAKE- 
D. , Grand Pump Room Library and Reading Room, 


Bath. 


HAWKER ON SHOOTING, oth Edition 


844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman & Co.— 
ceed) - oa Road, Camden Road 
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(So Ghe Book of the Season 


Printers Pie, 1905 


Edited by W. HUGH SPOTTISWOODE 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


Every Copy sold helps one of the best-managed Charities in the 
Country—The Printers’ Pension Corporation 


* President for 1905 - - - - Mr. C. ARTHUR PEARSON 


Contents 

Drawings, &c., by 
CECIL ALDIN 
C. A. BUCHEL 
E. M. CROXTON 
C. DANA GIBSON 
DUDLEY HARDY 
JOHN HASSALL 
L. RAVEN HILL 
GUNNING KING 


Stories, &c., by 
W. L. ALDEN 
F. ANSTEY 
DUKE OF ARGYLL 
G. B. BURGIN 
Liewt.-Col. NEWNHAM-DAVIS 
Liewt-Gen. Sir JOHN FRENCH 
TOM GALLON 


PHIL MAY 
Major-Gen. BADEN-POWELL WILL OWEN 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON CHAS. PEARS 
MOSTYN PIGCTT F. PEGRAM 


L. THACKERAY 
F. H. TOWNSEND 
DAVID WILSON 
LAWSON WOOD 
STARR WOOD 


&c. &c. &c. &c. 
Of all W. H. Smith & Sons’ Bookstalls, 


1/- Net and of all Booksellers and Newsagents 1/- Net 


Published by THE SPHERE and TATLER, Ltd. 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


W. PETT RIDGE 
ADRIAN ROSS 

LORD STANLEY 

G. R_ SIMS 
KATHARINE TYNAN 
I. ZANGWILL 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PorpuLar FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 








THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 1o, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue EveninGc Parer OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FAMILY, 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newton Srreet, Hotsorn, Lonvon, W.C. 


THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly, 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 














THE DUNDEE COURIER 
Has double the circulation of any Morning Paper North of the Forth. 


Literary Notes on Monday. Reviews on Wednesdays. 
London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS & NEW REMAINDERS, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The JUNE LIST NOW READY, contains Popular Works on Sport, Travel, 
Biography, and Fiction. 
Sent POST FREE on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 New Oxford Street, London. 











The “COUNTRY LIFE” 
LIBRARY 


Roses for English Gardens. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—” All the roses of England, blossoming in a counterfeit summer of 
black and white, seem to be gathered together into Miss Jexyiu’s charming book. The pic- 
tures are really pleasant to look at; near or far, a rose photographs quite as well as a 
beautiful face, and carries with it its own individual look. No one can fail to be captured by 
Miss JEkyLu’s enthusiasm and fine discrimination.” 








Lilies for English Gardens. 
Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—“‘ Litigs rox Enciise GArpEns’ is a volume in the ‘Country 
Life’ Library, and it is almost sufficiently high commendation to say that the book is worth 
of the journal. Miss Jexy.u’s aim has been to write and compile a book on Lil:cs ich 1 
tell amateurs, in the plainest and simplest possible way, how most easily and successfully to 
grow the Lily—which, considering its great beauty, isnot grown nearly so mich as might be 
expected. We certainly think that in the future there will be less neglect of this flower, for 
after looking at some of the illustrations (all admirable and admirably pro uced), there will 
not be many garden owners who will be content to be Lilyless.” 








Wall and Water Gardens. 
By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of * Wood and Garden.” 


Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. 

Times.—“ ‘Wat axD Water Garpens.’—He who will consent to follow Miss Jexyit 
aright will find that under her guidance the old walls. the stone steps, the rockeries, the ponds 
or streamlets of his garden will presently blossom with all kinds of flowers undreamed of. and 
become marvels of varied foliage. More than a hundred photographs he!p to enforce Miss 
Jexy.v’s admirable lessons.” 


The Century Book of 
Gardening. 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 
21s. net. 


Times.—“ No department of gardening is neg'ected, and the illustrations of famous and 
beautiful gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the gardener’s art are so numerous 
and attractive as to make the veriest cockney yearn to turn g - 





(SECOND EDITION) 





Gardening for Beginners. 


(THIRD EDITION) 
A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. 125. 6d. net. 


So great has teen the success of this arcening took for teginrers, that a third edition has 
been called for and is now ready. This werk is for those who are atout to begin gardening, 
nothing that will help the beginner over first difficulties being omitted. 

About 100 diagrams will explain certain practical operations better than mere descriptions. 
There are also nearly 200 illustrations, prepared in the best style, of flowers, fruit, vegetatles, 
and trees and shrubs, 

Spectator.—“ Full of information about both the useful and the ornamental, and as far 
as we have been able to test it, eminently practical. The beginner, by the way, will have goue 
a long way before he has assimilated the contents of this stout volume of nearly five hutidred 
pages; but then alia aliss cura, and the wider the choice that is offered by a volume of this 
kind the better.” 


Trees and Shrubs for 
English Gardens. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘The Garden.” 12s. 6d. net. 


Gardener’s Chronicle.—“ A good book on trees and shrubs is a real want. Few books 
are more often inquired for, and until now we have had a difficulty in a to our corres- 
pondents who have asked forinformation on the point. In these days of trashy gardening books, 
it is a pleasure to come across one which bears the stamp of original observation, judicious 
inference, and industrious research.” 





Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 
20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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CONTENTS The Fourths also make a good show : 
nail uae 1830. ern Merivale. . 
Liter fies 1832. ompson, Master of Trinity. 

hy oe napa Wat aes 4 . 663 1848. P. Frost, Editor of Thucydides. 

sree 0 8 Letter-writer. . 653 cane " lng lM : > — Le nay a eeaas 

bog tt Decadents . > she - anna ; 1863. Austen Leigh, Provost of King’s. 

Russian Literature . 656 On Translations from the 1876. Mr. G. C. Macaulay. 

Autant en emporte ly vens . 657 ph, — eres ae Oe 1879. Dean Armitage. 

The Educational Ferment 638 | The Pastel Society—The So- We will follow the lists no further except to remark that 

Trafalgar . . ‘ ‘ - 658 ¢ : ° ° P A ; 

Why Russia is Poor - — of Painters in Tempera 666 | Mr. Gerald Balfour was Fifth Classic, that Archbisho: 

The Literary Preface. 659 ka RAY ee Benson and Sir William Harcourt were both Eigh 

A Handbook of Greek Art =. 660 | ~ Tne Origin of Life . 6 | Classics, and that Charles Kingsley was Ninth Classic. On 
bw poe he nw AE et yy PX the whole, it will be seen, that more great men “go out”’ 
Eee Letvasdin Meat tienen te | Casvauseedings * 6 | in Classics than in Mathematics; which is what one would 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Our article on the success in after life of Senior and 
other Wranglers suggests a similar examination of the 
names to be found high up in the Cambridge Classical 
Tripos lists. We have no space to analyse the lists at the 
same length; but it is worth while to run through them, 
and pick out the more famous names. The most notable 
of the Senior Classics have been : 


1827. Benjamin Hall Kennedy. 

1830. Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 

1831. Charles Rann Kennedy. 

1832. Professor Lushington. 

1835. Lord Lyttleton. 

1842. Lord Denman. 

1844. Sir Henry Maine, 

1845. A. H. Holden, compiler of ‘‘ Foliorum Silvulz.” 

1849. Canon Elwyn, Master of the Charterhouse. 

1850. E. H. Perowne, the theological scholar. 

1851. Bishop Lightfoot. 

1853. Roby of the Latin Grammar. 

1855. Dr. Butler, the present Master of Trinity. 

1861. Dr. Edwin Abbott, Headmaster of City of London School. 

1862. Sir Richard Jebb. 

1864. Dr. Moss, Headmaster of Shrewsbury. 

1867. [ne Edwin Sandys, Public Orator at Cambridge. 

1868. Mr. Justice Kennedy. 

1873. Professor Butcher, the translator of the Iliad. 

1874. Mr. Walter Leaf, translator of the Odyssey, and a Director of 
the London and Westminster Bank. 

1877. Dr. Welldon, formerly Bishop of Calcutta. 


Eminent Second Classics, during the same period, have 
been: 


1831. George Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand. 

1832. Richard Shilleto, the famous scholar. 

1834. John William Donaldson, author of ‘‘ The Theatre of the 
Greeks.” 

1835. Dean Vaughan. 

1842. H. A. J. Munroe, Editor of Lucretius. 

1844. W. G. Clark, founder of the “ Journal of Philology.” 

1851. J. B. Mayor. 

1856. Charles Stuart Calverley. 

1857. Sir John Seeley. 

1861. Sir George Trevelyan, 

1863. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 

1864. F. W. H. Myers. 

1867. Sir Frederick Pollock. 

1873. Mr. T. E. Page, Editor of Horace. 


On the whole it is with the Classical as with the Mathe- 
matical Tripos. The Seniors have acquired fame in some- 
what greater proportion than the Seconds. The notable 
Thirds have been : 


1825. W. M. Praed. 

1841. Lord Thring. 

1844. Albert Henry Wratislaw, the Czech scholar. 

1848. J. E. B. Mayor. 

1861. Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton. 

1862. ee Jackson, co-author with Sir Richard Jebb of “ Trans- 
tions,"’ 

1867. Mr. Sidney Colvin. 

1874. Dr. A. W. Verrall. 





expect, seeing that the study is more humane, and touches 
life at more points. 


Our note last week on translating “‘La vie est bréve” 
has brought us any number of new renderings. One we 
print in our Correspondence; the rest only go to prove 
how difficult it is to make a good English version of a 
poem so exceedingly simple in appearance. Probably the 
five hundred translations in the Journal of Education are 
not a tenth part of those that have been made in the last 
five years. An equally popular and equally difficult task 
is the Englishing of ‘ Animula, vagula, blandula ’’—but 
in saying this we are not inviting our readers to send us 
the renderings which each one is sure to have in his mind 
or his bureau. 


It is just one hundred years since there died—most 
fittingly at Bath—one Christopher Anstey, poet, whose 
celebrity during his life-time was in direct ratio to his 
posthumous neglect. When his death was still recent and 
men had yet an exaggerated idea of his importance, a 
monument to his memory was admitted within the honour- 
able limits of Poet’s Corner, and three years after his death 
his son—also a poet—honoured his memory by publishing 
a collection of his ‘‘ Poetical Works.” To-day those works 
are almost wholly neglected, his name being only associated 
in the minds of most readers who know anything of him 
with but one work and that is ‘‘ The New Bath Guide, or 
Memoirs of the B—r—d [Blunderhead] Family ; in a Series 
of Poetical Epistles.” Of those who know the title of 
‘* The New Bath Guide” from contemporary allusions there 
are probably comparatively few who have read it. This 
book of what Gray termed “‘a new and original kind of 
humour,” was first published at Cambridge in 1766. It 
was instantly successful; Dodsley gave Anstey {200 
for the copyright, and eleven years later, having made 
more money out of it than out of any other book that he 
had published, he presented it back to the author—a 
worthy and gentlemanly act on the part of the footman- 
publisher-poet. 


“The New Bath Guide” is marked by an ease of 
versification from which both Moore and “ Ingoldsby” 
learned something ; it is also marked by some coarsenesses 
which were admissible in a work of the kind a century and 
a half ago but which have long since ceased to be allowed 
even to the satiric poet. The book is now mainly interest- 
ing as having helped to inspire a more notable one. 
Smollett’s “Humphrey Clinker” owed so much to 
Anstey’s verses, so far as characters and situations are con- 
cerned, that it has been described as “The New Bath 
Guide in Prose.” Sir Walter Scott, however, has pointed 
out that in admitting this we must not belittle Smollett, 
for 

“ Anstey’s diverting satire was but a slight sketch compared to the 
finished and elaborate manner in which Smollett has, in the first place, 
identified his characters and then fitted them with language, sentiments 
and powers of observation in exact correspondence with their talents, 
temper, condition and disposition,” 

Anstey might have been prophetic when in the second 
edition of his “Guide” he made a lady ask 


“ Dost think that such stuff as thou writ’st upon Tabbey 
Will procure thee a busto in Westminster Abbey ?” 
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A correspondent makes two points against our article 
on Senior Wranglers. The first is that we did not recog- 
nise the Maxwell of Trinity, who was Second Wrangler in 
1854, as Professor James Clerk-Maxwell. This is a true 
charge, and we can only say that the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Calendar, with its paucity of footnotes and omission 
of Christian names and initials, lays pitfalls of this kind 
into which it is very difficult not to fall. We are sorry; 
but we also wish that the Calendar were more helpfully 
edited. The second point is that we stated wrongly that 
Adams, the astronomer, ‘‘ discovered Uranus.” This, of 
course, was a slip of the pen. What the astronomer did, 
as all schoolboys know, was to discover Neptune, infer- 
ring the existence of that new planet from the observed 
divagations of the planet Uranus, not otherwise to be 
accounted for. 





Another historic inn on sale is the Hoop Inn at Cam- 
bridge, but it is no longer celebrated as it was in 1787, 
when Wordsworth, then a freshman, saw it from the coach 
that had brought him from York. Perhaps it really owes 
its fame to one line in “ The Prelude,” where the poet 
describes how he, ‘“‘on a dreamy morning,” first beheld 


** The long-roofed chapel of King’s College lift 
Turrets and pinnacles in answering files 
Extended high above a dusky grove. 


Onward we drove beneath the castle; caught 
While crossing Magdalene Bridge, a glimpse of Cam : 
And at the Hoop alighted, famous inn." 


The hotel dates back to the reign of George II., and was 
once known as “ The Bell.” 


It appears that the laurels of Mrs. Stannard and Mr. 
George R. Sims did not suffer Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio 
to sleep. He has not indeed invented a hair restorer— 


whether because he feared the ‘‘unfair competition” of 
the English authors, or because he felt that the “‘ triumph 
of death” upen his own high forehead was already too 
well assured—but he kas concocted instead a fragrant 
essence for the perfuming of the bath. The temptation is 
strong to say that one sometimes feels the need of a per- 
fumed bath after the perusal of his unexpurgated works ; 
but 1t must be resisted. It is more interesting and profit- 
able to note how authors of the most artistic reputation 
are beginning to make terms with the spirit of the com- 
mercial age in which they live. The example having been 
set, imitations of it will suggest themselves to everybody. 
Mr. F. T. Bullen might very well give his name to a new 
saline draught, and Mr. Hornung his to a new set of 
burgling tools. To Mr. J. M. Barrie we shall look for a 
new go-cart or other toy for children. From Mr. C, B. Fry 
we could accept a new combination of oils for the use of 
athletes. Photographs suggest that the Hall Caine hat 
might be as striking a feature of our civilisation as was 
once the Byron collar; and if noble sentiments from the 
author’s works were printed on the lining, our heads might 
derive a double benefit from our headgear, aad the pro- 
prietor of the design a double protection from the laws 
relating to trade marks and to copyright. 


A new departure is being taken by The World’s Work 
and Play in its July number by the admission of an 
illustrated serial story, ‘‘ The Education of an Artist.” 
The author is Mr. C. Lewis Hind, and this “ practical 
romance ”’—for it is essentially practical—is the result of 
a tour he has made of the principal art galleries at home 
and on the Continent. In the opening chapters the hero 
goes to Cornwall, and also decides to visit Paris; and the 
object of Mr. Hind’s work is to show the development of 
his education. Thus the story is expected to bear a 
message to those who, like its hero, have not until late in 
life realised that through what has been to them a closed 
gate lay wide fields of delight and pastures new. 





It is greatly to be deplored that all the treasures of 
Europe seem to be making their way to America. The 
largest part of the library of the late Michael Bernays of 
Berlin, about nine thousand volumes, has been purchased 
by a rich Chicago merchant and presented to the university 
of that city. It will be remembered that the libraries of 
the historians, Leopold von Ranke and Curtius, and of the 
scientist Dubois-Reymond were also sold out of Germany. 


Yet we are bound to admire the public-spirited way in 
which wealthy Americans aid the cause of learning. Jacob 
Schiff has left a sum of {£20,000 to the University of Har- 
vard, Cambridge, Mass., in order that for five years a 
research expedition may be sent to Palestine, and an 
anonymous donor has presented {£40,000 to the same 
university to be invested, and the interest expended on 
the development of the section of the studies dealing with 
the ethics of the social question. 


Controversy still rages in France over the question 
whether there shall or shall not be a monument to Stend- 
hal. What is interesting to remark is that the need for 
such a memorial was first brought home to the French by 
an English admirer of the author. A Cambridge Pro- 
fessor, it is said, coming to Paris a few years ago with an 
introduction to the late Stephane Mallarmé, asked to be 
directed to Stendhal’s statue, in order that he might make 
a pilgrimage thereto, and had to be informed that there 
was none. The story goes on to say that he expressed his 
disgust by returning to England by the next boat, 


Perhaps the story is not true—at all events in all its 
details: but the fact remains that, though Stendhalis enthu- 
siastically admired by a coterie, the French public in general 
knows little about him and cares less. The “general 
desire”” to erect a monument, which is mentioned by 
Dr. Oscar Levy in the appeal we publish to-day in our 
Correspondence, is a general desire among men of letters and 
philosophers. Theignorance and indifference of the public 
was demonstrated not very long agowhen a French journalist 
—M. Jean de Mitty—copied out an unpublished fragment, 
since published in volume form with the title “ Une soirée 
a Brescia,” at the Grenoble library, and offered it to one 
of the leading literary organs. It was the dead season. 
The editor was away for his holiday and the assistant 
editor was short of copy. Consequently the piece got 
printed; but when the editor returned there was a dis- 
turbance in the office. ‘“‘ You’ve been making a pretty 
mess of things,” he exclaimed, “‘ printing all this rubbish. 
Who in thunder is this M. Stendhal who has been writing 
for us? I will not have you accept outside contributions 
from unknown men.” 


The French Academy has been distributing more of those 
literary prizes which are so conspicuously lacking in English 
literary life. Among others, M. Ernest Daudet, the elder 
brother of Alphonse, is to be congratulated on having thus 
acquired a windfall of £360 for his “ Histoire de ]’émigra- 
tion pendant la Revolution frangaise.” 


Some further reminiscences of Alfred de Musset are 
destined soon to see the light, from a somewhat unex- 
pected quarter. His aged housekeeper and nurse, now 
ninety years of age, is about to publish her recollections of 
the poet. Mademoiselle Adéle Colin entered on her new 
charge at a somewhat critical period in the poet’s history. 
The family had just been broken up owing to the marriage 
of a sister, and for the first time in his existence he found 
himself face to face with the necessity of earning his daily 
bread. His heath, too, was bad. Paul de Musset, in his 
biography of the poet, praises the zeal and intelligence of 
the new nurse, who remained at her post till Alfred’s 
death, seven years later, in 1857. 
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The Royal Literary Fund is to have its counterpart in 
Switzerland, where a similar institution has been founded 
in commemoration of the Schiller anniversary. Unfortu- 
nately the history of modern Switzerland is not lacking 
in instances of men of genius, who have died in poverty, 
as, for instance, Louis Duchosel, whose chiselled verse has 
won the enthusiastic appreciation of his countrymen, M. 
Edouard Rod, Henri Leuthold, the Zurich poet, Jacob 
Frey, native of Aargau, best known for his tales of peasant 
life, and Sainte-Beuve’s friend, Juste Olivier. The Con- 
federation has shown its interest in the work by a gift of 
£2000. Another object of the institution is perhaps of 
more questionable value, seeing that Switzerland is not 
lacking in literary talent. Itis to give pecuniary assistance 
to young authors of real merit, who otherwise would be 
obliged to abandon literature for some more lucrative 
profession. 


Tchirikoff has just produced a comedy, which in spite 
of the censorship has been played at St. Petersburg. It 
is a satire of the life in a small Russian town, but people 
who are quick to read between the lines see in it an attack 
on the whole of Russia, including even its government. 
The hero is a provincial schoolmaster, who has a profound 
respect for the powers that be. Intellectually, he may 
be considered as one dead, for he understands nothing, 
and had never in his life felt the slightest disposition to 
take one footstep from the beaten path. This creature of 
routine desires that every one else should conform to his 
ideas, and if he sees a chair or table out of its usual 
place, he puts it back remarking, ‘‘We must have order 
and symmetry: nature loves symmetry: hence we have 
each of us two sides, two hands, two feet.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replies his wife, ‘‘ but we have only one head, and some- 
times that is an empty one.” The subject of the comedy 
is the transition of the wife from a state of passive obedi- 
ence to one of active rebellion against her lord; which 
things no doubt are an allegory. 


Some interesting statistics have recently been published 
with regard to the Berlin press. It appears that fifteen 
hundred papers are published in Berlin, that is to say, a 
third of all the papers that are issued in the German 
empire. Fifty of these are political and are published 
every day (against thirty-three in London); thirty have a 
circulation that is chiefly confined to the suburbs, and it 
is characteristic of these that they are written with the 
minuteness and familiarity of style which distinguishes a 
village chronicle, so that to the reader it seems as if 
every one is occupied in observing the doings of his neigh- 
bour. There are sixty humorous and satirical journals 
and thirty-eight dedicated to music and the stage. Forty 
are published to champion women’s rights. In comparing 
these statistics with those of the London Press, the advan- 
tage in point of numbers is decidedly with Berlin, and it is 
also worthy of note that Germany produces annually 
about three times as many books as England, although 
German statistics on the subject include pamphlets which 
in England would hardly be dignified with the name of 
books. 

The double section of the Oxford English Dictionary to 
be published next month, is a portion of Volume VI.— 
Mandragora to Matter by Dr. Bradley. The words therein 
recorded number 3924, or more than double those con- 
tained in any other English Dictionary, and the number 
of illustrations is 14,664, exceeding any other work by 
upwards of 13,200. In this instalment the words treated 
are mainly of Romanic and Latin origin, but words from 
Oriental, African and American languages are more than 
ordinarily abundant. 


Mr. Henry Frowde is adding two more volumes to his 
Oxford editions of standard English works—the ‘Tales 
from Shakespeare,” by Charles an1 Mary Lamb, with 





illustrations from the Boydell Gallery, and the ‘‘ Popular 
Stories’’ by the Brothers Grimm, reprinted from the first 
English edition, with the illustrations by Cruikshank so 
highly praised by Ruskin. 


We have received from Messrs. West, Newman and Co. 
a large and handsome coloured print of a landscape, 
intended to be used as decoration for the walls of school- 
rooms. ‘“ Asaschool-manager,” writes Mr. T. H. Newman, 
‘*the question of brightening the school-rooms with good 
pictures has often come before me. I have sought good 
coloured prints of a sufficient size, in vain—except in 
France.’”’ To meet the demand, the series of which the 
print before us forms a part has been produced at half the 
price of those imported, and is in every way excellent. 








LITERATURE 


BYRON AS A LETTER-WRITER 
The Confessions of Lord Byron. A Collection of his Private 


Opinions of Men and of Matters, taken from the new and 
enlarged edition of his Letters and Journals. Arranged 
by W. A. Lewis Berrany. (Murray, 10s, 6d. net.) 


THE most objectionable part of this book lies in its title. 
In asense, we think, every man’s letters are his confessions, 
but why the correspondence of a lifetime should be taken 
and sifted so as to leave what in the opinion of the editor 
are the most pregnant passages and then published under 
the name of “Confessions ” is not easily comprehensible. 
Mr. Bettany appears to us be one of those men who, being 
unable to draw any general conclusions as to character, 
content themselves with a trivial enumeration of such facts 
as they are able to grasp. The whole tone of his writing 
is more that of the literary gobemouche than of the man of 
letters. ‘‘To arrive at the real Byron,” he says in his 
introduction, “in the most expeditious fashion, you must 
go by way of his ‘ Letters and Journals.’ You may get to 
your destination by another route, by the line that has 
Galt, Medwin, Scott, Moore, and Lady Blessington for 
stopping-places.” This is not the way of a critic or a writer. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bettany is great on small statistics. 
He tells us, for example, that Byron cites ae in his 
letters one hundred and fifty-six times, King Henry IV. is 
quoted on twenty-one occasions, and Macbeth on thirty-six. 
Mr. Bettany has carefully counted up the other dramatic 
authors mentioned and finds that there are twenty-two, but 
he has sufficient observation to notice that not all of these 
are celebrated—Massinger and Otway hob-nobbing with 
Murphy and Hoadley. He has also found out that Byron 
quoted "- thirty-six times in the Letters, but the refer- 
ences to Dr. Johnson proved beyond the scope of his 
arithmetic. At the end of it, the reader gains no very 
clear idea of Lord Byron as a letter-writer, and may be 
well advised to skip the introduction and proceed to the 
letters themselves, though the remarks of Mr. Bettany 
may perhaps suggest one useful reflection. Byron, like 
almost all literary men, was a great reader, but he might 
also be described as a literary reader, that is to say, his 
quotations are mostly from belles /ettres, and it is evident 
that his mind was most easily struck by a pregnant or 
suggestive thought, an epigram, or a beautiful phrase. Sir 
Walter Scott has been described as the best-read man of 
his time, but any one who is familiar with the notes to the 
Waverley Novels will see that his reading was in direct 
contrast to that of Byron. It is not often that the masters 
of literature are cited by Scott, but he is for ever discover- 
ing quaint and curious facts having a more or less direct 
bearing on his text, many of them of a kind to have 
suggested the style of writing to which he was addicted. 
Mr. Bettany likens Byron to Verlaine, whose cry was 
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“Don’t let’s talk of literature’; yet, as far as one may 
judge from his letters, his conversation consisted of little 
else. Scott, on the contrary, who made no such profes- 
sion but rather paraied—if that is not too strong a word 
for his modest nature—his love of literature, really avoids 
the topic. 

In a well-known passage Mr. Ruskin once expressed an 
almost unbounded admiration for the letter-writing of 
Lord Byron, but he gave as an example, to prove his 
point, what was really nothing more nor less than a piece 
of rhetoric. We can understand very well how it appealed 
to the author of ‘“‘ Modern Painters’ who never mastered 
a simple, natural style such as we see exemplified in the 
works of a Sterne or aCharles Lamb. But the illustration 
vitiated his praise of Byron as a letter-writer. There are 
one or two reasons for deposing Lord Byron from the place 
assigned him by the superficial. He was a poseur, and 
Mr. Bettany admits this in his introduction. Atleast, that 
is how we read his reference to “ that taint of the histrionic 
spirit—the natural birthright, be it remembered, of a man 
of aristocratic race and temper—that taint, with its accom- 
panying love of emulation and of mystifying.” Why 
** aristocratic race and temper” should have for its natural 
birthright a taste for histrionics is by no means evident. 
On the contrary, one would think that these are the heri- 
tages that would enable a man to dispens2 altogether with 
consideration for the opinion of his contemporaries and 
beget the opposite qualities of arrogance and pride. In the 
second place, Byron was in the truest sense of the word an 
out-and-out egoist. He lived his own life and passed like 
a meteor through his own splendid and lurid career, but 
he had not that power of self-effacement which renders 
Sir Walter Scott or Shakespeare able to enter into and 
live the life of another. Nothing could exemplify this 
more strikingly than the opinions which Byron formed of 
his contemporaries, in which he shows an utter inability to 
appreciate what is antagonistic to his spirit, showing none 
of that catholicity which Voltaire preached and which the 
best of our writers have invariably practised. 

It is useless at this time of day to dwell at length on this 
unpleasant part of his character, but the man who could 
write thus of Keats has amply earned what we have said 
about him: 


** Of the praises of that little dirty blackguard Keates in the Edinburgh, 
I shall observe, as Johnson did when Sheridan the actor got a pension: 
‘What! has he got a pension? Then it is time that I should give up 
mine.’ Nobody could be prouder of the praises of the Edinburgh than 
I was, or more alive to their censure, as I showed in E[nglish] B[ards] 
and S{cotch) Rieviewers], At present all the men they have ever praised 
are degraded by that insane article. Why don’t they review and praise 
* Solomon's Guide to Health '? it is better sense and as much poetry as 
Johnny Keates.”’ 


He praised some of his contemporaries, notably Sir 
Walter Scott and Leigh Hunt, as much as he censured 
others, but praise and blame alike were wanting in insight 
and judgment. And unluckily for himself he had com- 
paratively few interests outside those that were literary. 
Even his politics did not constitute a mast2r passion, noble 
as was the friendship he showed for Greece. Perhaps the 
finest passages in his letters are those that refer to his 
early life and reminiscences, What could be finer or more 
tender than his memory of Mary Duff ? 


**T recollect all we said to each other, all our caresses, her features, 
my restlessness, sleeplessness, my tormenting my mother’s maid to 
write for me to her, which she at last did, to quiet me. Poor Nancy 
thought I was wild, and, as I could not write for myself, became my 
secretary. I remember, too, our walks, and the happiness of sitting by 
Mary, in the children's apartment, at their house not far from the 
Plain-stanes at Aberdeen, while her lesser sister Helen played with the 
doll, and we sat gravely making love, in our way.” 


But a comparison’ between the letters of Byron and 
those, for example, of Thomas Gray shows a difference 
between one with the natural gift and another whose 
writing was all more or Jess forced. The letters do not 
gain much by being cut into little bits and arranged as 
they are in the volume before us. They present no 
consecutive story, but a snippet here and a snippet there 





which only tend to confuse and puzzle the reader. We could 
imagine that any one wishing to read an exhaustive and 
creative criticism of the genius and temperament of Lord 
Byron might possibly have begun by analysing the letters 
in the style adopted by Mr. Bettany, so that in working 
out his own conception of the poet he could have brought 
in those passages which had a distinct bearing on the trait, 
the characteristic of which he was writing. But Mr. 
Bettany’s volume is only a piece of book-making pure 
and simple, and has very little claim to be dignified by 
the title of a scientific analysis of the correspondence. In 
addition to all which, it ought to be added that a man’s 
character is most truly written in the works he has left 
behind him. If we cannot find it there we shall certainly 
seek in vain among letters he has written to his friends. 


LIFE IN LONDON 


Real Life in London ; or, the Rambles and Adventures of Bob 
Tallyho, Esq. and his Cousin, the Hon, Tom Dashall through 
the Metropolis, By An Amateur, (Methuen, two vols., 
7s. net.) 


THERE were few books of the nineteenth century which had 
so immediate a success and made so direct an appeal to 
the town as Pierce Egan’s “Life in London.” Jerry 
Hawthorn, Corinthian Tom, and Bob Logic are secure of 
immortality. They will go down the ages to posterity, 
smiling and preposterous. The vast popularity, which 
they conquered, may seem a trifle strange to our more 
prosaic age, but it is undeniable, and we believe that they 
will remain unto the end of time the real friends of youth. 
But to enjoy their adventures in the right spirit you must 
confront them early. Thackeray, who knew the London 
of another day as well as any one, returned to the master- 
piece of Pierce Egan with a certain sadness. Bob Logicdid 
not appear quite so knowing, Tom was not quite so bold 
a Corinthian to the eyes of serious middle life. However, 
for good or bad, the book had an immense influence, and 
it showed the way to Dickens when he sat down to write 
that masterpiece of the road, ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers.”’ 
And the influence of ‘‘ Life in London” was immediate as 
it was great. Imitations sprang up on every side, and of 
all the imitations by far the best was “ Real Life in 
London.” So good was it, that it was instantly ascribed 
to Pierce Egan himself, and the publisher of the present 
reprint boldly puts Pierce Egan’s name on the back of the 
books. What warrant he has for this ascription we do not 
know, but the book is so loyal to Egan’s tradition, that, 
if Pierce Egan did not write it, it must surely have been 
composed by another man of the same name. 

For in all respects it reproduces the virtues and vices of 
the master. Its author never uses a simple word when 
he can find a complicated phrase to serve his turn. For 
him wine is always ‘‘the Rosy God,” and the eyes are 
seldom anything less than “‘ visual orbs.” Moreover there 
is no word of slang which he does not understand, and 
he is as fine an adept of the Prize Ring as the author 
of ‘‘Boxiana” himself. And he fails precisely where 
Pierce Egan fails. He is ever arousing your expectation 
and not satisfying it. He begins a hundred excellent 
stories, and just where the interest begins he whisks you 
off to see a fire or some other dull and respectable sight. 
But you forgive him all his faults with the best humour 
in the world. For he has written a genuine chapter of 
social history ; he has left us a vivid picture of the London 
of a hundred years ago. 

And what an enchanting city it must have been,a paradise 
of irresponsible gaiety. It is no wonder that Bob Tallyho 
readily responded to the invitation of the Hon.Tom Dashall, 
and left the seclusion of Belville Hall tostudy the life of the 
metropolis. ‘‘ They order these things better in London,” 
said the Hon. Tom, and Bob was wise enough to believe 
him. For the London of 1820 was not the drab city of 
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to-day. There was colour in the life and the costume of 
the place. There were yellow coaches and blue coats in 
the Park, there was bear-baiting in Tothill Fields, and 
there was the Prize Ring to attract the sportsman and to 
show what British pluck might achieve. For the book 
was written in the golden age of “‘The Fancy,” when 
Tom Spring was the arbiter of the Ring, and when Jack 
Randall, the Nonpareil, was still invincible. Indeed, the 
description of the fight between Martin and Randall is 
as good as any page in “ Boxiana,” and is in itself a 
strong piece of evidence that Pierce Egan is the author of 
the book : 

** Randall,"’ says he, ‘‘ fibbed away with the solid weight of the 


hammer of a tuck-mill, His aim was principally at the neck, where 
every blow told with horrible violence.” 


There the right note is struck, and the end of the fight is 
also described in the proper spirit : 

“ All eyes were now turned to Martin,”’ thus the historian proceeds— 
‘who being lifted on Spring’s knee, in a second discovered that he was 
done. His head fell back lifeless, and all the efforts of Spring to keep 
it straight were in vain. Water was thrown on him in abundance, but 
without effect; he was, in fact, completely senseless; and the half- 
minute having transpired, the Nonpareil was hailed the victor.” 


Happy Nonpareil! Not only did he emerge from the 
battle without a scratch, while poor Martin “lay like a 
lump of unleavened dough,” but he has been celebrated 
in prose and verse by the great masters. Hazlitt has 

aid him the lofty tribute of his respect, and John 
Hamilton Reynolds, the friend of Keats, has celebrated 
his prowess in an imperishable sonnet : 


‘“‘ Randall—Jack—Irish parents—age unknown, 
Good with both hands, and only ten stone four!" 


Where shall you find aloftier compliment paid to courage ? 
And Jack Randall, the Nonpareil, deserved every word of 
praise which his ingenuous admirers have dedicated to him. 

Wherever you turn in “‘ Real Life in London” you dis- 
cover admirable passages of description. What can be better 
than the picture of the Saloon at Drury Lane, thronged with 
beautiful Cyprians and careless Bucks? What more 
picturesque than the sketch of Bow Street, where all the 
world patters the flash, and shows how easy a mastery it 
possesses of pedlar’s French? Of course the English is 
exuberant and inaccurate, Egan and his school got their 
effects at any cost, and they cared not how recklessly 
they handled the lingo that had come down to them from 
Ned Ward and Tom Brown. And, as they took their style 
from the coffee-house wits, who preceded them, so they 
handed it on to the smart hacks of the free-and-easy, 
who followed them. Sala is the legitimate heir of Pierce 
Egan, and Sala is the only begetter of every picturesque, 
unbridled reporter, who tramps up and down Fleet Street 
to-day. So that, ifwe get no amusement out of “‘ Real Life 
in London,” it would still be worth our reading, because it 
illustrates a curious, and not unimportant chapter in the 
history of English letters. 

And when we compare the London ‘of to-day with the 
London of a hundred years ago, we can hardly recognise 
the ancient town. If Bob Tallyho came to town in this 
year of grace, how desperately he would be bored! He 
would find nothing at the theatres save foolish melodrama 
and unspeakable ** musical comedies.’”’ He would find no 
Charleys to box, and very few prigs to sneak his wipe. 
(By the way he would not carry a wipe; for the white 
hemstitched handkerchief has no right to bear the name 

iven to the noble blue bird’s-eye of 1820.) If he visited 

tury Lane he could but bemoan the decay of the 
once brilliant Saloon. In truth, “ Real Life in London” 
describes the metropolis at its zenith. The end of the 
Regency saw the dwindling of London as the capital of the 
world’s amusement. The gaiety, of course, did not die 
instantly. Chief Baron Nicholson did his best to save the 
forties from boredom, and the Coal Hole and Cyder Cellars 
survived the glories of Judge and Jury. And even in the 
sixties there were still Kate Hamilton’s and Cremorne. 





There was still the Marquis of Hastings, as valiant in the 
night-houses as on the turf. But the “‘ town” as Pierce 
Egan might have recognised it, perished with the famous 
Marquis. Though Evans’ and the Argyll Rooms did their 
best to keep the old tradition alive, it was of no use. The 
ancient game was played out. And to-day we live ina 
city which has forgotten the habits of last century, and is 
fast becoming merely cosmopolitan. The gain in a super- 
ficial respectability is obvious ; the loss of gaiety is in- 
calculable. The modern Londoner sleeps in a club; the 
ancient Londoner sung in a Free-and-Easy. The brutalities 
of the bear-baiting and prize-ring are no more than 
memories. But we are no better for the change, and in 
making it we have lost something cf our ancient spirit 
and courage. So it is that we go back to such records as 
“Real Life in London” with a sad interest and with a 
genuine regret that the good times can come again no 
more. 


THE LATEST OF THE DECADENTS 
Heretics. By Gusert K. Cuestrerton, (Lane, 5s, net.) 


WHEN people think well of Mr. Chesterton, they say that 
he sees the beauty of common things ; when they think ill 
of him, they say that he is advertisement manager to the 
ugly and the absurd. His admirers call him great and 
strong; his enemies call him brutal and big. And all this 
is because he has said not only that a lamp-post is a 
wonderful thing, but that it is more wonderful than a tree, 
and because he has said it in a manner that reminds some 
of the angels, others of a debating society. Yet weshould 
not be surprised, if his portrait were not over-familiar, to 
hear that he was four feet high and wore a sea-green 
butterfly bow and in his buttonhole the faded rose of the 
tired hedonists. 

For if we can only get away from Mr. Chesterton’s irre- 
levant fame and the fact that he is the soul of a great news- 
paper, we see that he is but the latest of the decadents, so 
wearied of choice confectionery and art that he must fall 
back upon long chains of liquorice at a halfpenny and the 
charms of Battersea Park Road, because these things at 
least have not been embittered by esthetic verbosity. He 
is not one of the strong men who see and evoke the 
divinity in hackneyed things, but one of the frail who 
can be moved by nothing but novelty. That he is not 
strong is obvious at once, since he has decried nearly every 
strong man of our day, and apparently because out of 
their strength they have created things, whiist all his 
violent yearnings have brought nothing forth. This is 
pathetic, and not at all absurd. Many of us know that 
where there is nothing there is God, and where there is 
anything there is the heart of man. We know that there 
is something divine in the six-foot roundabout on a cart 
that slowly makes giddy a solitary poor child for a farthing 
in a London street. Mr. Chesterton, however, says so 
until his voice rises to a roar—a roar which he has probably 
adopted because men were deaf to his excellent verse; he 
repeats it, he insists, but never can he make us feel that it 
is so. He is, then, not an artist, but a wonderful and 
pitiful cheap Jack who turns brass watches into gold by 
thetoric and not by alchemy. He talks about the truth; 
he is never the truth itself. Where the poet writes; 


‘For the good are always the merry, 
Save by an evil chance, 
And the merry love the fiddle 
And the merry love to dance:” 


Mr. Chesterton can only say: “Do you not, rogues, 
liars, fools, see that this is so and could not be otherwise ? ” 
and then attacks this poet because perhaps he does not 
pull crackers at Christmas. He isa pale schoolman in a high 
lonely tower, spinning truths about joy which perplex the 
joyful and make the miserable yet more sad. He is aware, 
by some purely intellectual process, that there is beauty in 
many ignored things; he sees the necessity for joy and 
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ecstasy; he sees an ideal perfection, while he also sees 
imperfections everywhere. But he has never seen for him- 
elf the beauty of these things, or he cannot communicate 
his vision. He has not joy or ecstasy, and he is plaintive 
at our lack of it. He does not see fairies; he merely 
knows that they must exist. He sits disconsolate among 
believers in one or another imperfect thing, believing only 
in himself. He is calling out from the housetops to happier 
uncontemplative men, to come out and be sad, like him- 
self, in thinking of supreme happiness. Looking up and 
down time and space, he finds nothing to please him truly, 
except the ghost of a Chestertonian man flitting here and 
there ; in all his pages, there is no proof that he likes any- 
thing but his dreams. He praises an abstract Chester- 
tonian man of whom he is hopelessly and continually in 

ursuit. That everything he recommends is right, we 
indeed believe ; but he cries in the wilderness, and with no 
human voice, no trace of suffering or experience at all, but 
only of an anchorite’s imagining. His ingenuity develops 
now into childishness, often into archangelic sense, never 
into humanity; except in some of his ephemeral work— 
e.g. his splendid defamation of the Yellow Press—we seem 
to be listening to the words of a gramophone that is 
tortured by the knowledge that it is not a man and yet 
tries to persuade us that it isaman. As he says of Mr 
Shaw, in this book: 


** He has always had a secret world that has withered all the things 
of this world. He has all the time been silently comparing humanity 
with something that was not human. , . . Now, to have this inner and 
merciless standard may be a very good thing, or a very bad one, it 
may be a very bad one, it may be excellent or unfortunate, but it is 
not seeing things as they are. . . . It is the fact that every instant of 
conscious life is an unimaginable prodigy. It is the fact that every 
face in the street has the incredible unexpectedness of a fairy tale. 
The thing which prevents a man from realising this is not any clear- 
sightedness or experience, it is simply a habit of pedantic and fastidious 
comparisons between one thing and another. . . .”’ 


It is small matter for wonder, therefore, that his quest 
has made him sad. It has always been mistaken for a 
quest of things as they are and as such applauded. Butitis 
a quest for a Chestertonian planet, and one that cannot 
end 

“ Ere I have thanked my God for all the grass.” 


Some day he will have his true reward and gain the 
place that awaits him among the other men of wit and 
sorrow in our age. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature. 
Kropotkin. (Duckworth, 7s, 6d. net.) 

Maxim Gorki. By Hans Ostwacp. Translated by Frances 
A, Wexsy. Iilustrated Cameos of Literature. (Heine- 
mann, Is, 6d. net.) 


By Prince 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN, while sketching the history of Russian 
literature generally, has concentrated his attention upon 
the modern authors. This was wise, for they are at once 
the greatest and the most interesting to an English public. 
Russian literature, in fact, has no literary past worth 
speaking of. We have not to consider, in speaking of it, 
the influences of Greece and Rome and the Renaissance. 
No one except the antiquary need trouble to go much 
further back than the time of the French encyclopedists, 
by whose writings the great Catherine was impressed. 
They and the private tutors from Switzerland were the 
great educators of Russia; and she learnt from them 
only what the Slav temperament was capable of learning. 
They set their mark far more on academic than on artistic 
Russia. The poets and novelists—the interpreters, that is 
to say—could acquire little from them beyond mechanical 
skill in the use of literary tools. Their genius was quite 
different; so was the life which they had to interpret ; 


so were the corditions in which they were condemned to 
interpret it. 





It really needed a Russian to write adequately of the 
subject, for the simple reasons that in Russia literature is 
more directly related to life than in any other country, and 
that only a Russian can really know the life to which it is 
thus linked. There is very little question there of art for 
art’s sake. That is a pose which belongs to the old age of 
art, and in Russia art isstill young. Russian art, therefore, 
is far more a means than an end—a means, so far as 
literature is concerned, of protest, and of getting said 
certain things which otherwise would remain unsaid. 
Even when the Russian writer begins with the aspirations 
of the artist, he ends with those of the preacher. The 
leading case is, of course, that of Tolstoy, who has even 
gone so far as to reproach himself for devoting to art certain 
precious hours of his youth which would have been better 
occupied in preaching ; and even he may be said to have 
preached unconsciously before he began to do so of 
deliberate intent. Tchekoff, who was at one time called 
the Russian Guy de Maupassant, drifted into preaching 
almost before he knew what he was doing. Gorky was a 
preacher from the first, though for a long time there was 
more than one opinion as to the meaning of his sermons. 
Russia, in fact, is the land of the novel with a purpose, 
though the purpose is seldom so easy to detect as were 
those of “Bleak House” and ‘“‘It’s Never Too Late to 
Mend ’”’—first because it is intentionally wrapped up in 
obscure language, and second because it is a purpose of 
wider and grander scope than the purposes of English and 
French novelists, and rarely descends in the same way to 
details. 

The difference is partly a difference of temperament—it 
is the nature of the Slav to dream more vaguely than does 
the Western European. It is also, however, and more 
notably, a difference of political environment. In Western 
Europe, artists and men of letters have always been ex- 
pected to have ideals, even when the particular expression 
of particular ideals has been discountenanced by a despotic 
Government. In Russia, official objection seems to be 
taken to ideals generally. If it were not that the guiding 
principle of the Russian Government is said to be that 
‘whatever has not been expressly permitted by ukase is 
forbidden,” we should picture the streets and steppes alike 
studded with notice boards bearing the warnings: “‘ Ideals 
strictly prohibited,” and “‘ Idealists will be prosecuted with 
the utmost rigour of the law.” At any rate, idealism 
appears to be regarded, in Russia, as partaking of the 
nature of sedition ; and we shall get a reasonable idea of 
the average Russian writer if we picture him as risking 
prosecution for idealism—and seldom with impunity. He 
may, if his case is leniently viewed, merely be sentenced, 
as it were under a First Offenders Act, to leave the capital 
and live in the heart of the country, as French writers 
sometimes were in the dark days prior to the Revolution. 
That was the comparatively easy fate of Turgenieff and 


Pushkin. But worse may very well befall him. He may 
be sent to join a regiment as a private soldier. He may 
be locked up in Schlusselburg or Peter-Paul. He may be 


sent to Siberia like Korolenko, and he may be flogged, 
when he gets there, like Dostoieffisky. Comparative 
security is only for those who write nursery rhymes on the 
one hand, or dictionaries on the other. Confining himself 
to these genres, a writer may avoid ideals, and the sus- 
picions which attach to them. But the poets and the 
novelists feel the need of them—and feel it more strongly 
because of the prohibition. Constrained to express them, 
they nevertheless mask them by the use of a sort of hiero- 
glyphic symbolism. Only Tolstoy speaks right out: his 
Government not daring to apply to him any worse penalty 
than excommunication—to the ignominy of which he is 
indifferent. The rest, except those who, like Prince Kro- 
potkin himself, are out of the reach of the clutches of 
the Third Section, can only express their meaning by subtle 
hints and cabalistic signs. They must be, so to say, decoded 
before they can be understood. 

We have to thank Prince Kropotkin for decoding some 
of them for us. Notably we have to thank him tor ex- 
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pounding the difference between Gorky and Tchekoff, the 
writers of the younger generation whose names are most 
widely known. Their criticisms of life run, up to a point, 
on parallel lines. They both see Russia—as Turgenieff 
before them saw it—as a stagnant pool of filth which it 
is by no means easy to clarify by stirring it up with a long 
pole. But Tchekoff threw up the sponge in despair, very 
much like that hero of Turgenieff’s who blew his brains 
out because he could not “‘ simplify’ himself. The world 
was too banal ; the intellectuals were too feeble and too 
few ; the artists, as it seemed to him, could do no more than 
register their feebleness and their failures. He had, that 
is to say, the Slav fatalism ; and it was further coloured 
by the fact that, while he wrote, he was slowly dying of 
consumption. Gorky, having fought his way up from 
poverty to a comparative prosperity, remains a fighter 
still. He knows the Tchexoff and Turgenieff type well 
enough—he could not help knowing it, for it abounds in 
Russia; but he writes of it only to cover it with angry 
scorn. ‘‘What’s all this talk about circumstances ?’”’ he 
makes one of his characters say. ‘‘ Every one makes his 
own circumstances! I see all sorts of men—but the 
strong ones—where are they? There are fewer and fewer 
noble men.” SoGorky goes about seeking his strong man 
as persistently as Diogenes went about seeking his honest 
man. He does not find him among the “intellectuals,” 
for these too easily become, like Tchekoff, “the prisoners 
of life.” But he does find the germ of the type among 
the tramps with whom he has lived; that is why he so 
often takes a tramp for his hero. The tramp, at least, has 
the root of the matter in him. He cares for nobody, and 
he does not complain. His is the right spirit if only there 
went with it “a well-founded, clear thought, embracing 
all the phenomena of life.” That is what Gorky seeks. 
“Oh,” he cries, “‘ for a man, firm and loving, with a burn- 
ing heart and a powerful all-embracing mind. In the 
stuffy atmosphere of shameful silence, his prophetic words 
would resound like an alarm-bell, and perhaps the mean 
souls of the living dead would shiver.” As yet, he admits, 
he can neither see such a man, nor become such a man 
himself. But he holds the ideal before him—insists again 
and again upon the “ necessity of something better than 
everyday life, something that shall elevate the soul ’—and 
he struggles towards the light. His trouble is always the 
same : 

‘*I see many intelligent men around me, but few noble ones, and 
those few are broken and suffering souls ; the better the man, the cleaner 
and the more honest his soul, the less energy he has; the more he 
suffers and the harder is his life... . But although they suffer so much 
from feeling the want of something better, they have not the force to 
create it."’ 


But he does not despair; he goes on fighting. That is 
the note of Gorky—never to despair, but always to go on 
idealising, and fighting and striving for the ideal. It is 
thus that he is differentiated from all the smaller men; 
and it is in a really brilliant critical appreciation that 
Prince Kropotkin has defined and illustrated his distin- 
guishing characteristic. 

Practically the same view of the author is taken in 
Herr Ostwald’s essay, though there is more insistence 
there on Gorky’s artistic defects, and on the sentimental 
extravagances which, every now and again, vary and 
impair the realistic impressions. The series to which the 
essay belongs is in a convenient format and promises to 
be of exceptional interest. 


AUTANT EN EMPORTE LY VENS 


Borgia. A Period Play. (Bullen, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts volume is preceded by a design drawn, it seems to us, 
as only Mr. C. S. Ricketts could do it, representing the 
Borgia hand trying to arrest the winged wheel of Fortune. 
It is rather a history than a play that we have here. In 
proportion as history lives, perhaps it necessarily draws 
near to drama, and that a large number of this crowd of 





scenes vindicate their dramatic form by their life no one 
will read them and doubt. Why should we attempt to 
disparage it as “long” ? It is what it is, its length, like 
its inequality and its anonymity, may quite as well be 
accepted with gratitude for the life they bring us, as 
grumbled at or censured. Life is unequal, and art by 
nature both long and anonymous. “There is nothing in a 
name” except comfort for those who fancy that when a 
thing is named it is known. The source of all true poetry 
is hidden. If it be poetry to us, its source is part in our- 
selves. It is not enough fora work to be written as poetry ; 
it must also be received as poetry, if it is to have that 
style by right. A public as well as an author is judged by 
every success, every failure. 

As perfidious as chance, as cruel as destiny, as mysterious 
as life, as beautiful as youth was Cesar Borgia, and that 
is why a poet should tell his story, a poet who has command 
of an abounding eloquence. A young Cardinal, when he 
first appears, he receives a sword that Messer Ercole has 
mounted and enamelled for him. He holds the sword 
erect and kisses the motto: ‘‘ Cum numine Cesaris omen”’ : 


‘* The Lord Cardinal’s Sword, 
The Legate’s Sword! Ilaugh... 
The names they call me, when I have one name 
Hot at the core of fixedness, my heart. 
O antique Cesar, conqueror and fount 
Of empire, thou wert made my saint at birth ; 
Thou art my spirit and my augury, 
Thy laurels guard me and thy eagles’ wings. 
My eyes are on thee and thou lead’st my dreams. . . 
My... thanks 
To you, good Messer Ercole, for strength 
iol nobleness of handiwork, the craft 
That has subverted matter, as the god 
Turned chaos to a fabric. Ah, and the work, 
Your work is done, signed of your fame and done. 
You are most happy. Mine is all an absence 
As yet, afuture! But the pledge is mine— 
This sword, yourcreature, and my prophecy.” 


Of such quality is the abounding eloquence which con- 
jures for us the vision of that wild young man, whose 
brilliant gifts forced Machiavelli almost to hope that his 
success might have redeemed his crimes. He failed 
** autant en emporte ly vens,” as much as that the wind 
takes away. He deceived himself even more fatally than 
he deceived the Condottieri at Sinigaglia. To follow him 
from scene to scene is to feel “‘there’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” Not the 
divinity whom the old Pope, his weak father, blasphemed, 
or hoped to cajole, or trembled at, but the fact that the 
love of good is the only source of human success. 
Alexander VI. is more wonderfully presented than his son : 
sensual, affectionate, humorous, cowardly, reacting with a 
lavish imaginative hopefulness from every blow of his most 
fitting ruin. Hark, how he speaks of his eldest son, whom 
the younger has mysteriously made away with: 


‘* He is not breathing with me any more, 
And yet I cannot bid you pray for him ; 
I do not count him dead. He is but lost, 
And lost so deep I do not think a creature, 
Not even his Creator knows the place 
That he has wandered to. The lost must wander, 
They have no goal, not even hell, no rest. 
They have their freedom as the unbaptized 
To rove in horror where none plucks the sleeve 
Or questions them or bids good-day. 
They wander on till they are flitting ghosts, 
Till they are elemental and dissolved, 
And when they would entreat us, they must rail 
In the howling wind about our chimney-stacks. 
So I encounter my Giovanni—so ! 
So I was tutored of the storm last night 
He is not breathing with us any more!” 


Such is the old Pope in one of his many moods. Beside 
him is the beautiful Lucrezia, not that more infamous 
Medea of legend and Victor Hugo, but a Lucrezia whose 
whole plan of life is smiles and silence. She saw, she knew 
so much that did condemn her love, she dared only express 
it in her smiles, excuse it by hersilence. After her father’s 
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death (a splendid scene) we see her feeding a cloud of 
doves : 
“In my dreams . . . he came to me, 


His lips bulged out for kisses : ‘ Dance, Lucrece, 
Dance to me child ; it is that grace prevails ; ” 


she says ; and so we think of her, settled all over with doves, 
though henceforth she must add to smiles and silence more 
and more of prayers. Our chief quotations are from prelude 
scenes ; they are samples of a power which expands into 
scenes that must be read whole, if the eloquence they 
contain is to find us. Having followed Cesare to his 
death, we reached “the rough-hewn gorge” “‘at Viana 
in Navarre.” 
“ He lay there, naked 


His face under the sky... . 
The great wind swept him and the sun rose up,” 


THE EDUCATIONAL FERMENT 


School Teaching and School Reform. A Course of four Lectures 
on School Curricula and Methods delivered to Secondary 
Teachers and Teachers in Training at Birmingham 
during February 1905, by Sir Oxtver Loner, Principal 
of Birmingham University, (Williams & Norgate, 3s.) 


Ir is the age of educational unrest. A sort of Grand In- 
quisition is going on in the minds of the thoughtful at 
the present time. Time-honoured curricula and methods 
are everywhere arraigned: Some indeed stand already 
condemned. New panaceas and nostrums abound. The 
upshot is still doubtful, but one thing is certain. The 
present spirit of inquiry is leading people to a discussion of 
the deep underlying causes which give meaning and reality 
to education. We are getting beyond the stage when it 
was thought that a smattering of Technical Instruction 
or a homeeopathic dose of Greek was enough to save 
the country. We are beginning to see that the vital ques- 
tions are the position of the School in the social system, 
the type or rather types of individuals it proposes to turn 
out, and the organisation and teaching requisite to give 
effect to these general aims. Among the growing number 
of those who are voluntarily offering their evidence on the 
subject at the bar of public opinion is the Principal of the 
new Birmingham University, Sir Oliver Lodge. If he dis- 
claims acquaintance with the inner mysteries of secondary 
education, he shows by his obiter dicta that he has many of 
the qualifications of the born teacher. He has in addition 
two excellent qualities: he does not ride a theory to death 
and he can see that there are two sides to every question. 
How few there are who “eo oa that in education, 
probably more than in any other art, there are always 
materials for a minority report! 

What renders this book a little difficult to criticise is its 
lack of proportion, or rather of completeness. Unless we 
assume that the citizenship Sir Oliver Lodge preaches in his 
last chapter is meant to be the kernel of his message, we 
seem to miss a centralising theme. His book is a suite of 
sound or brilliant apergus, rather than a series of inter- 
dependent doctrines. The effect may ibly be inten- 
tional, as the author at the outset repudiates the dogmatic 
spirit. Yet he himself must know that the synthetic 
which we desiderate is by no means the same as the 
doctrinaire. 

On one or two points we feel compelled to break a lance 
with Sir Oliver. He thinks that languages should be 
* picked up” colloquially as fast as possible ; ‘‘ an inkling” 
should be obtained at once, and “a polish of various 
grades” should be put on later. The great majority of 
the authorities on modern language teaching—not the 
fossils but the progressives—are dead against this method 
of acquiring a good deal at the, start, and eliminating 
mistakes afterwards. They are nearly all agreed that in 
language teaching /festina lente is the motto, since it is far 
more difficult to unlearn than to learn. No doubt the 
proper way in learning most subjects is to pick up as 





many facts as one can and then deduce theories from them ; 
but in modern languages, unless one is completely isolated 
from one’s countrymen in a foreign land, one picks up 
their mistakes, which means that one picks up one’s facts 
wrong, a danger which does not exist to any extent in, say, 
history or science. 

Let us turn to one or two of the numerous points where 
we feel enclined to cry encore to Sir Oliver. We warmly 
commend his plea for a variety of stages in teaching the 
same subject, each representing a complete aim, yet tele- 
scoping into the stage above to make a still higher objective. 
Thus in Greek, the first stage is a knowledge of the alphabet, 
which is useful even to the mathematical student. The 
second stage helps us to puzzle out a phrase by means of the 
dictionary ; the third stage enables us to read an easy text; 
at the fourth, classical authors may be read with pleasure ; 
at the fifth and beyond, the learner becomes a scholar in 
the true sense of the word. If teachers would keep these 
stages in mind, how much more satisfactory the education 
of the average boy would be! At present he is trained as 
though he were a potential senior classic. 

We entirely endorse Sir Oliver Lodge’s arguments for 
more leisure in our public schools. The sound theory of 
keeping boys out of mischief by keeping them employed 
has been put to the most pestilential uses. The result is 
abnormally long hours in school and compulsory games 
that end in general “‘staleness.” We all want to prevent 
loafing, but how much better to cut down the tale of bricks 
in class-rooms and on cricket-field, and offer the boys a 
chance of self-development in either the school library or 
the workshops that every big school should possess. e 
problem of the future in our schools is less work and more 
varied recreations. The compulsory corvées often leave 
no trace on the after-life of the pupil, but his hobbies only 
die with him. We have yet to solve the question of how 
to make the transition from compulsory work to the same 
work for its own sake. In the same way we must have 
more art in our schools if we are to have more art jn our 
lives. At present our big towns think they have done all 
that is necessary for art when they have built an Art 
Museum. They might just as well open a Zoological 
Garden, and imagine they have established a cult of 
Nature. The average householder who lives, maybe, in 
a beautiful home, turns his latchkey on his artistic senses 
as soon as he steps into the street. 

We cannot forbear quoting one or two happy phrases, the 
first a delicate piece of irony: 


‘* The fully inflected ancient languages are the best and most satis- 
factory [for any one desiring a liberal education]; if they were still 
more complete and regular like ‘ Esperanto’ they would be better still 
to begin with.”’ 

** Avoidance of the cane was the only motive for learning in those 
few dreary years ; everything was worked on the principle of repulsion 
instead of attraction.”’ 

“ The only thing that many schools are thoroughly successful in 
teaching is inattention.” 


TRAFALGAR 


The Year of Trafalgar. 


By Henry Newsorr, (Murray, 
5s, net.) 


For a monograph on Nelson’s greatest and final exploit it 
would be difficult to suggest a better hand than Mr. New- 
bolt’s. The author of “Admirals All” and of “ The 
Island Race” stands marked out for such a task: it is his 
by right: he has proved his title. Should any enter- 
prising publisher project a series—the Lives of Famous 
Admirals, let us call it—no critic could quarrel with the 
appointment of Mr. Newbolt as editor in chief. He has a 
sentiment for our gallant captains: he seems to have 
caught a touch of that fire and heat of admiration which 
their names and exploits kindled in the breast of R. L. 
Stevenson. This is well, for when a man is in love with 
his subject he is already more than half-way to success. 
The trouble is, that in his present book the author appears 
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deliberately to have cramped his enthusiasm. It is there, 
no doubt: it is possible occasionally to detect it beneath 
the surface ; but the general effect produced is more dry, 
lifeless and dispirited than we have a right to expect. 
After all, verse is perhaps the vehicle proper to these 
heroic deeds, not plain prose; and assuredly we prefer the 
fire and lilt of Mr. Newbolt’s lyrics to this pedestrian 
exercise. We gather that he feels something of this 
himself. Compelled to prose, he has culled an anthology 
of verse wherewith to decorate his final pages. ‘ The 
Poems of Trafalgar” is his title for the chapter. A cen- 
tury ago the poetry of this country was only moderate in 
quality, which is possibly the reason why we fought so 
well. The hypothesis is sound enough, that a period of 
storm and stress fertilises the literary soil. The artist 
arises when the struggle is past: there is no room for him 
or his wares while we are still at hand-grips with a 
national crisis. Thus Mr. Newbolt’s own songs impress us 
more than the frigid rhetoric of the Right Hon. George 
Canning or the patriotic sentiment of the Right Hon. 
J. W. Croker. 

To put it baldly, this volume is a piece of book-making. 
This is not to say that it is unreadable or, indeed, unin- 
teresting. Book-making is not necessarily a crime: if the 
work is well done the results are often extremely valuable, 
and the work here is performed as conscientiously as could 
be wished. It is plain that Mr. Newbolt has not spared 
time or trouble to get at the facts, and his chapter on 
the “Tactics of Trafalgar” will no doubt be useful to 
future students. Had the book came from another hand 
we should have called it praiseworthy, and made an end. 
Coming from Mr. Newbolt it affects us with a sort of 
disappointment: we had looked for more than this dis- 
quisition on tactics, this arid catalogue of ships and their 
commanders. But it is perhaps unjust to blame an author 
for the elimination of his own personality. He has set 
himself the task of condensing into a small compass the 
evidence relating to the battle, and his modest aim is 
rather to send the reader back to the best authorities than 
to supersede any of the books already in existence. We 
receive, in consequence, a treatise rather than a life-like 
picture, with a chastened gratitude in place of the warmer 
appreciation we could wish to express. For we cannot 
but feel that an author so happily selected could have 
informed his pages with that touch of humanity which 
turns a tepid interest into enthusiasm. As things stand, 
there is one touch of life, and one only, in the book—a 
quotation from a letter written to his mother from a boy 
of twelve on board H.M.S. L’Aimable. 


WHY RUSSIA IS POOR 


The Russian Peasantry. By G, Srepniak, 
Edition, 3s, 6d. net.) 


(Routledge, New 


MR. ROUTLEDGE has chosen a good moment for producing 
a new edition of Stepniak’s vivid and enlightening book. 
Except that the evils have increased, few things have 
changed in the ten years which have passed since it was 
written. The only development has consisted in an immense 
spread of poverty among the working classes, a vast growth 
of chronic misery, a more rapid return to recurrent famine. 
Most English people have a vague idea that this is all the 
result of tyranny ; but they have no clear conception of the 
economic causes. How isit that a rich agricultural country, 
by no means over-populated, lies in this trough of poverty ? 
Why is it that in Russia alone among European nations 
the mortality among the peasants is greater than among the 
townspeople, and greater in Central Russia than in the 
remotest steppes? How is it, above all, that the Eman- 
cipation Act of Alexander II., instead of bettering the 
condition of the Russian peasantry during the last genera- 
tion, has made matters worse ? 

The answer to all these questions will be found in this 
book. Stepniak was no mean economist, and he put his 





finger surely on the weak points in the Russian social 
structure. He saw that the Emancipation Act contained 
the seeds of its own undoing. It made the serfs free men. 
But it gave them so little land that their freedom has been 
of very little use to them. Unable to live on their own 
produce, they have been obliged to serve as hired labourers 
for their old masters. In many cases they have been com- 
pelled to sell themselves, literally, as bought labourers to 
usurers, Serfdom has been creeping back through a 
hundred loop-holes—serfdom without the old sense of 
responsibility, and without the old sentimental tie between 
master and man. 

Meanwhile, a worse evil has arisen. It is the ambition 
of modern Russia to become a great exporter of corn, and 
it is the policy of the Government to encourage the big 
exporters by paper money and railway grants to collect the 
corn all over the country in the autumn. But the plain 
fact is that Russia does not produce enough corn to feed 
her own people, and the result is that the rate of Russian 
mortality is going up by leaps and bounds, and the land, 
badly cultivated and over-worked, is getting poorer every 
day. 

We have before us in the present state of Russia the 
latest development of the evils which Stepniak so clearl 
sketched out. What is the true femedy ? Stepniak penta 
with Tolstoy in thinking that the chief remedy lay in the 
redistribution of the land. In order to make them ep men 
the peasants must be made peasant proprietors. That is 
the only way to bring them prosperity and Russia health. 
But it was part of Stepniak’s fundamental creed that this 
change could not be brought about by the Russian Govern- 
ment as it is constituted. The autocratic bureaucracy 
must go. There must be a development of self-governing 
powers—such a development, let us hope, as we see in the 
present Zemstvo movement. 

This sketch of Stepniak’s political and social point 
of view by no means exhausts the interests of the book. 
He knew the Russian peasantry as has no other man save 
Tolstoy. His sketches of “Hard Times,” ‘ Popular 
Religion,” and the ‘* Mascot,” have the same qualities of 
close, photographic observation and vital human sympathy 
as Tolstoy’s best work. The crowning pity of it all is that 
a system of government should be capable of driving men 
such as Stepniak into murderous protest and barren exile. 


THE LITERARY PREFACE 


The Plays of Sheridan: The Critic, The Rivals, The School for 
Scandal, With an Introduction to each Play by Epmunp 
Gosse. (Heinemann, 6d. net each.) 


Mr. HeIneMANN’S “ Favourite Classics” are very dainty 
little books: the paper is better than in other recent 
pocket reprints we could name, and he does not commit 
the error of giving too many pages toa volume. A single 
play of Sheridan is all one ever cares to carry about in the 
pocket (if the much-talked about habit of carrying books 
about in the pocket be a veritable custom and not an 
imagined one), and we would rather have the legible type 
and the decent margins of these slim volumes than more 
of our Sheridan for the money. We are surprised, how- 
ever, that Mr. Heinemann should not only adhere to the bad 
habit of disfiguring with an ugly stamp the title-pages of 
the “presentation copies” he submits to critics for the 
favour of their good opinion, but should also permit 
his complimentary slip to be pasted in the book between 
the title-page and the tissue before the portrait in such a 
manner as to take away with it portions of both these 
leaves, however carefully it is removed. 

A few pages of introductory matter by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse are obtruded between the reader and Sheridan. We 
had hoped that that hardy perennial, the “literary” 
preface, had passed away with other useless lumber, but it 
survives ; like Mercurialis perennis, it reappears again and 
again to the confusion (and amusement) of those who 
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thought it had been eradicated. For of what use is it? 
We have no quarrel with Mr. Gosse: it is against this trick 
of “introductions” that we are venturing a tilt. Except 
for a few typical sentences Mr. Gosse’s pages are, compara- 
tively speaking, harmless; they contain biographical and 
theatrical data which can be found in the ordinary books 
of reference, and the student who wished this information 
would be better employed in looking it up for himself, 
when he would have the opportunity of acquiring further 
useful information and an acquaintance with the methods 
of inquiry, than in taking these very concentrated tabloids, 
supposed to be rendered palatable by their surrounding cf 
suggestive jam. If it is the first time a reader sits down 
to Sheridan he is not allowed to taste that light and dry 
Amontillado without first imbibing a small Seltzer, 
effervescent and sparkling, it is true, but, in the result, 
more truthfully to be described as flatulent than even 
Miss Hannah More’s tragedy. Again, of what use is it? 
The artless and ingenuous Extension student is beguiled 
into the study of a master through some one else’s 
spectacles: he is led into imagining that the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth has been perceived 
of the work in question, some one else’s opinions become 
his, especially if they are “‘ safe’ ones, and it is ten to one 
that he falls a victim to astigmatism. How different 
from this is the happy fate of the youth left to browse at 
will in these fresh pastures! If he must have facts other 
than the work itself they should be those only which will 
link the play, the poem, the author, on to anything he has 
read before, set forth without the aid of any firework- 
adjectives to coruscate before his virgin eyes and blur that 
first sight 


‘*When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


Uncontaminated and unprejudiced from the first by the 
intrusion of any one between the “ two and two only abso- 
lute and luminously self-evident beings,” himself and his 
author, this youth will turn from author to critics with some 
individual basis to support him, his first-hand knowledge ; 
he will find their writings where he should find them, in 
volumes of their “‘ causeries’’; he will realise, with a start 
of satisfied delight, that T. has expressed just what he felt 
when he read that wonderful passage about the “ topless 
towers of Ilium”; he will learn, with a sense of un- 
happiness, that C. can be blind to a subtle shade. And 
the result is that he acquires a sense of proportion, the art 
of finding beauty instead of being directed to it, and the 
healthy knowledge that the appeal of an author is personal, 
the appeal of a critic personal only when one is interested 
in him as a critic, or in an author’s personal influence upon 
him. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK ART 


A Grammar of Greek Art. By Percy Garpner, Litt.D. (Mac- 
millan, 7s, 6d.) 


Dr. GARDNER’S aim in this book is to educate our schools’ 
and also the general public, to perceive the excellence of 
the art of Greece, and, perceiving, to assimilate something 
of the Greek spirit of simple beauty and sanity. We can 
imagine no better antidote to the pettiness of modern life 
than that the taste, and we may add the character, be 
moulded by a love of Greek art. The dignity, the discipline, 
the splendid physical beauty, the perfect balance, of typical 
Greek art are qualities that the over-wrought modern ma 

indeed desire to possess himself, and to promote in the 
education of his children. Dr. Gardner’s book, though 
brief, covers a wide range, and is rich in illustration; but 
we could wish that the beauty of the originals had been 
better rendered, even at a sacrifice of number. At least 
one full-page plate, in the finest possible medium of repro- 
duction, should have been selected for the great master- 
pieces in sculpture, vase painting, and coin design, respec- 
tively; the many small cuts would then easily have been 
recognised as only an index to the beauty of the originals. 





We urge this point because it seems to us that Greek art, 
in finding its right position in English education, may have 
to combat a general feeling that the subject is dull, un- 
palatable, formidable ; and to dispel this feeling the extra- 
ordinary beauty and charm of the finest work should beso 
indisputably presented as to arrest the eye even of the 
casual reader. For this purpose one super-excellent plate 
is worth a dozen rough reproductions. 

A most interesting passage in a chapter on the “ Forma- 
tion of Sculptural Types”’ puts before us the extraordinary 
beauty of the hitherto little-known portrait-sculpture of 
the Greeks : 


‘*In turning over the portraits of Greek statesmen, poets, and philo- 
sophers, one is fairly amazed at the high level of beauty which they 
show ; here a beauty not merely of outline and physical condition, but 
of mind and character. These great men seem to belong to a race 
which has perished. . . . Itis a race of kings reminding one of nothing 
so much as the heroic figures which meet us in the ‘ Lives’ of Plutarch 
—a book which has perhaps done more to foster manliness than any 
book ever written." 


We cordially endorse every word of our final quotation : 
the warning it conveys and the standard it upholds cannot 
be too vigorously enforced : 


“In our days . . . the works exhibited at the Royal Academy show 
that the models accepted by modern sculptors are often of very poor 
on, Sas and ill-trained. Among a people predominantly 
urban, and living under unhealthy conditions, the admiration of robust 
beauty in man or woman is apt to give way to the admiration of what 
is fashionable and smart. The danger of physical degeneracy hangs 
low over all the nations of Europe. Our continual competitions, our 
restless travellings, our reckless sacrifice of all that restrains, in our 
endeavours to reach certain ends, make a gospel of rythm and modera- 
tion seem to us dull and poor. . .. And yet, as it seems to me, unless 
the English-speaking races return in some measure to the artistic ideals 
of Greece they are in the long run doomed.” 








THE WOODS OF PEACE 


Sinc to me, Beloved, no more of the sadness and sorrows 
of men, 

But a song of shining summer days and the joy of life! 

Long are the days of June, and full of sunshine ; 

Sweet are the roses with hearts of gold, 

Yet their petals fall as swift as the gleam 

Of the white butterflies in the clover. 

Sing to me then of quivering sunshine, 

And the burnished gold of the fields, 

Of scarlet poppies a-dance in the wind, 

And the lark lost in the brilliant blue ! 

Sing of the great woods, and cool shade, 

The green lairs under the bracken where deer lie hid, 

Of the world of leaves where the birds dream on in the 
silence of noon. 

Sing the glades dew-silvered under the moon, 

Of shadows under the mighty trees, dark as a purple 

ansy, 
And cline brooding close like a soft-winged bird,— 
For there lies the pool of dreams, and there is the weli of 


peace. 


Sing to me, my Belovéd, till your singing throbs 

Like the heart of a nightingale who sings in the dusk, 

And I will follow you over the rocky places, 

Through the sharp thorns and the darkness, 

Till in all the world is only your voice, 

And in the great woods and places of dreams,—peace, 


peace, peace ! 
MARGARET Dorotuy ROUTLEDGE. 
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THE AWAKENING AT OXFORD 


Mr. CARNEGIE, in a very interesting and sympathetic 
monograph upon James Watt—the forty-second volume 
in the Famous Scots series (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Ander- 
son and Ferrier, rs. 6d.)—has drawn a fine picture of the 
life at Glasgow University when Watt was received within 
its precincts and permitted to start the workshop, “ about 
twenty feet square,” in which the ‘demon steam ” began 
to haunt him. Among his most intimate friends were 
Adam Smith, Dr. Black, the inventor of latent heat, 
Simson, the mathematician, Dr. Dick, his chief benefactor, 
John Anderson and John Robison. It was an age of great 
men, and especially of great manual labourers, enthusiastic 
and unselfish, blessed with poverty and devoted to research 
work. Things were in the air, experiments, discoveries, 
improvements; and it is an exciting and romantic story, 
as recorded by Mr. Carnegie, who traces not only the Watt 
family, showing the almost natural production of a genius, 
but also the gradual development of James’ powers, and 
the various influences which, by helping him at the right 
moment, or by stimulating him to fresh efforts through 
temporary disappointments, enabled him to make “ science 
descend from heaven to earth.”” Among these influences a 
large debt is acknowledged to Glasgow, whose “‘ peculiar 
claim to regard,’”’ says Mr. Carnegie : 


‘lies in the perfect equality of the various schools, the humanities 
not neglected, the sciences appreciated, neither accorded prece- 
dence. . .. Her ‘atmosphere’ favours and stimulates steady, fruitful 
work, At all Scottish and American universities, we may rejoice that 
there is always found a large number of the most distinguished 
students, who, figuratively speaking, cultivate knowledge upon a little 
oatmeal, earning money between terms to pay their way. It is highly 
probable that a greater proportion of these will be heard from in later 
years than of any other class.” 


In acute contrast to this state of things is the position, 
as popularly imagined, of Oxford at the present time. 
Oxford is regarded as a lurking-p'ace for all the old 
delusions and false doctrines of the world, the home of 
medieval scholasticism and classical pedantry, throttled 
by futile efforts to teach philosophy on a religious basis, a 
slave to Greek grammar, effete, lethargic, moribund; a 
haunt of river-mists and time-worn fallacies, tolerated by 
an indolent nation and beloved of American tourists for its 
venerable antiquity. Progress is a word at which all wise 
men are supposed to shudder, at Oxford. And if some 
hare-brained enthusiast asks: ‘‘Where are the geniuses, 
where the research work, the room set apart for James 
Watt, the welcome given to an unknown mechanic ?” he 
cannot yet be answered satisfactorily. It is not, indeed, 
easy to see how great men are to be produced in existing 
conditions at Oxferd; all her efforts have so long been 
centred on the formation of the high mediocre type of man, 
sound, urbane and estimable—in fact, the pc citizen. 

But many influences have lately been at work to sift the 
authorities and traditions and to reorganise the basis of 
education ; the coming of Rhodes Scholars, the question of 
compulsory Greek, the issues raised by Professor Firth in 
his inaugural lecture and the answer composed by history 
tutors have tended to rouse the interest of those who were 
inactively dissatisfied by the previous system. Much has 
already been done to improve the classical, historical and 
scientific schools, and the impetus lately given to the last- 
named is a valuable proof that reforms are to be conducted 
upon a really broad basis. The medical school, for instance, 
gives perhaps the best preliminary scientific training in 
medicine in England; the work done is thoroughly sound 
and the teachers are enthusiastic and sincere. _ A still more 
encouraging sign is the fact that old Oxford men are 
beginning to subscribe towards the improvement of 
branches which in their day were so good as to be worthy 
of support in their endeavours to become better. This is 
of enormous value, for moral rather than financial reasons ; 
no better proof of genuine intentions could be shown. 





Moreover, the excellence of the tutorial system must not 
be forgotten; it is liable to abuse and often renders a 
tutor little better than a coach ; but, if properly handled, 
it gives him a chance to study the inclinations of his 
pupils, and greatly to assist their development. As a 
result, Oxford is now turning out men who are really 
equipped to start on the research-work which must be the 
object of the intelligent scientist. If this principle had 
been recognised before—that every man must make it his 
object in education to become capable of adding some- 
thing to the world’s knowledge, that research-work in any 
branch is the real test of a man—then the spirit of freedom, 
inquiry and broad-minded ambition at Oxford would be 
no novelty. 

But it is too early to be sanguine; there are still many 
things which must be abolished if a “ liberal education ”’ is 
to be practicable. First and foremost, the incompetent 
professors must be shelved ; nothing worth doing can ever 
be done so long as apathetic old gentlemen rest on 
imaginary laurels and persist in the idea that a University 
professorship is a sinecure. They are like the old man in 
the fable. ‘It was so my fathers didin the ancient days ; 
and I have neither a better reason nor a worse.” “In my 
thought one thing is as good as another; and a shoe of a 
horse will do.” Their work, such as it is, is done, or rather 
left undone ; they must now give place to men who regard 
each department in science not as an office where certifi- 
cates of proficiency are bought, but as a part of a coherent 
whole, encouraging and developing talent wherever dis- 
covered, and forming the complete maidevors which the 
state demands for its younger members. 

Secondly, the fallacy of examinations must be finally ex- 
posed: it must be understood exactly what a first class 
connotes. Given intelligence—and without intelligence a 
mental education is of very little use—any man has it in 
his power, by sitting in his chair for so many hours a day, 
and by spending enough money on private coaches, to get 
a first class. A great many of the best men do get 
firsts, but it is by chance. Some exceptionally clever 
scholars have been known to deceive an experienced 
examiner into a belief that they have read their books; 
others are so grossly stupid that they cannot persuade the 
same examiner that they have ever looked at the books 
which lie on their tables ragged with perennial thumbing. 
If the state requires men who have, if nothing else, the 
power of concentration upon whatever is laid under their 
noses, Booxnpudrwy dikny kdrw dé BAérovres, let the class-lists in 
Final Schools be a passport to office and a certificate of pro- 
ficiency; if not, let some higher standard be observed, 
some consideration given to original work ; let examination 
as far as possible be abolished and the “thesis” given a 
fair trial. 

Oxford has so much of value to offer that its delinquen- 
cies deserve the more ruthless chastisement. It has a 
higher standard of general culture than perhaps any other 
University in the world; in the social intercourse between 
members of different colleges, in all the amenities of daily 
life and in the various types of fellow men which it pre- 
sents for the instruction (not untempered by amusement) 
of each new-comer, it must take the precedence of even 
Cambridge. In the Indian Civil Service probably the most 
valuable effects of an Oxford education are clearly seen; 
and if the examination were less a repetition of the Oxford 
system, it would produce an even finer and worthier set of 
men who have been fostered in a great tradition. 

The Golden Age is coming, when prize fellowships will 
not be used for domestic purposes but devoted to research ; 
when tutors, relieved from a weight of drudgery, will have 
leisure to give personal help to their promising pupils; 
when we shall have something more to offer to Rhodes 
scholars than eirparedia and can open the gates wide for all — 
those whose talents need but sympathy and encourage- 
ment. Thus only can victory be won over the Philistine ; 
thus only can Oxford be called a real University, ‘“‘ where 
any man can study everything worth studying.”’ 
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JOHN LYLY AND THE ENGLISH 
DRAMA 


A CERTAIN John Berkenhout, M.D., commenting upon Lyly 
in the “ Biographia Literaria”’ (1777) wrote : 
‘** Euphues’ is a most contemptible piece of affectation and nonsense. 


From the style of this romance I have no doubt but his dramatic 
pieces are wretched performances,” 


—an unblushing confession that he had not so much as 
taken the trouble to read what he presumed to condemn. 
A strong case might be made ont, indeed has been made 
out recently by Mr. R. Warwick Bond in his edition of 
Lyly’s complete works, to prove that ‘“ Euphues” was very far 
from deserving all the obloquy and contempt that has been 
tast upon it in the last three hundred years. But we are 
not here concerned with ‘‘ Euphues,” which may fairly be 
regarded as the first English novel. Our purpose is to look 
into those dramatic pieces which Dr. Berkenhout convicted 
without trial, and to see whether there is not something to 
be said in their favour. 

It is necessary first of all to realise in what circum- 
stances they were written, and what was the condition of 
the English drama about the year 1575. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the English drama did not then 
exist at all as a ‘‘ going concern.” The Mysteries, of which 
we hear first soon after the Norman Conquest, had some- 
thing of the form but scarcely any of the other qualities of 
drama, as the term is now understood. They were religious 
in their subject-matter, and their purpose was to extend 
the influence of the Church by means of a kind of popular 
entertainment. The next stage is marked by the Moralities, 
which did not deal so directly with religion, but were rather 
allegories leading up through symbolical action and 
characters to a quasi-religious mora]. A further step was 
taken towards real drama by way of Interludes, short witty 
dialogues, still turning on topics more or less religious ; but 
the characters in them were more human than in the 
Moralities, personified virtues and vices giving place to 
flesh-and-blood men and women—a decided advance. 
Queen Elizabeth was an active patroness of the infant 
drama. She encouraged the performance of Latin plays 
at the Universities and the Royal College of St. Peter at 
Westminster, and inducements were held out to literary 
men to write new plays in Latin and English, many of 
which were acted before the Queen at the Universities and 
the Inns of Court. The tragedies Gorboduc (1561) and 
Palamon and Arcite (1566), a the comedies Ralph Rotster 
Doister and Gammer Gurton’s Needle are representative of 
this period. They are not without merit, but they are 
primitive in manner and terribly ponderous in metre and 
language. 

his very bare outline of the early history of the drama 

in England is enough at least to show that progress had 
been slow and that the playwright’s art was still crude 
and undeveloped, when John Lyly left Oxford and came 
to Court. His “ genie being naturally bent to the pleasant 
paths of poetry,’ he wrote his first play, The Woman in 
the Moone, in verse, but in blank verse as a sort of com- 
promise between rhyme and prose. The result was not 
successful. The effect of this first attempt to write in an 
unfamiliar style was to make the construction awkward 
and unreal, and the diction stiff and strained. He did not 
repeat the experiment; rhyming verse had been tried in 
Ralph Roister Doister and Gammer Gurton’s Needle and had 
been found wanting : so Lyly resolved to strike out a new 
line and made the great discovery of his life—prose 
comedy. It is plainly written with the same ink as 
“Euphues,” but it is euphuism modified to suit the require- 
ments of dialogue: the long periods are gone, the drawn- 
out similes are cut down in number and dimensions, but 
pote and metaphors remain and antithesis is overdone. 
he language is consequently artificial, and for that reason 
But if artificial lan- 
in comedy, Lyly at least errs in 


is severely censured oo his critics. 
guage is so grave a fault 











excellent company, Aristophanes, Shakespeare—and Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert. Critics and editors seem apt to forget that 
Aristophanes’ and Lyly’s plays were written to be acted, 
not to be read, and that what is condemned as a “ bad 
pun,” when it appears in print, is often very amusing on 
the stage. 

The plots of all Lyly’s plays, except Mother Bombie, 
which is an imitation of Terentian comedy, are based upon 
stories taken from classical history and mythology. But, 
as Mr. Bond well points out, in no case does he simply take 
the old story and turn it into dramatic form; not only 
does he show excellent judgment in his selection, but he 
displays a true sense of the requirements of the drama by 
the skill with which he alters and supplements his original. 
To take a single instance, his Sapho, except for her 
infatuation for Phao, is totally unlike the Lesbian poetess ; 
a play on the lines of the familiar legend must have been 
a tragedy, which was not what Lyly wanted; so he made 
such changes as were necessary for a happier climax and 
worked his material into a very neat satire on masculine 
and feminine weaknesses and follies. The dialogue in this 
play is particularly bright, especially in one scene where 
the two chief characters argue at cross purposes but to the 
same end, through a confusion between the words “‘ yew” 
and “you.” His detractors have some reason for urging 
against him that there is a sameness about most of his 
characters and that he fails in the art of developing them. 
But even here he is not so contemptible as he is made out 
to be. It must be admitted that in Endimion Cynthia, 
Eumenides, Tellus and the rest all want distinctive person- 
ality; thoughin the underplot Sir Tophas is cleverly drawn 
and was thought by Shakespeare worthy to contribute 
largely to the creation of Falstaff, Sir Toby Belch, and 
Holofernes. And even Collier, who seldom had a good 
word for Lyly, had to admit that Diogenes and Apelles in 
Alexander and Campaspe are not wholly contemptible. 
Again, there is considerable merit in the picture of maiden 
modesty battling with the boldness inspired by passion in 
the story of Gallathea and Phillida. 

Lyly’s plays are all comedies, but they were designed to 
point a serious moral as well as to amuse, and therein 
differ from many farces which pass for comedies at the 
present day; his was serious, not boisterous comedy. But 
he saw that this style was bound to grow tedious, unless it 
were alleviated by occasional scenes of pure farce. Thus 
we often find a piece of mere fooling inserted immediately 
before or after a passage of dignified tone. In Endimion, 
for example, there is a highly ridiculous dialogue between 
Sir Tophas and Epiton followed directly by a most grave 
but withal charming discussion upon Love and Friendship. 
This juxtaposition is no doubt quite intentional; a mind 
so bent on verbal antitheses must have been readily 
disposed also towards strong contrasts of thought and 
character. 

Criticism of Lyly’s plays must be made with due regard 
to many attendant circumstances. They were “Court” 
comedies; that is, they were written for the amusement 
of Elizabeth and for the gratification of her inordinate 
vanity, a task requiring no little delicacy and tact. They 
were acted not by companies of professional actors but by 
choir-boys; and the theatre then did not know the use of 
mechanical contrivances, which were soon afterwards 
introduced: so that the variety of action and incident 
was inevitably limited to a narrow scope. Then, Lyly 
refused to avail himself of the facile opportunities for 
wit which are offered by obscenity open or disguised. 
If he was over-nice on this point, it is at least a creditable 
defect, and it ought not to count seriously against him, 
when he is compared with his successors, who gave greater 
variety and piquancy to their plays by their disregard for 

ecency. 

On the whole it may fairly be claimed for him that he 
left the English drama much more safely established than 
he found it. When he came upon the scene, it was ill 
designed and ill constructed. He brought in new materials 
and strengthened its foundations; he also drew plans for 
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its decoration and suggested how they ought to be carried 
out. He had not the genius to perfect it himself, nor the 
opportunity, for he was hampered by his duties as a 
courtier. e work was promptly taken up at the point 
where he left it, and in a few years was completed the 
monumentum aere perennius of the Elizabethan drama. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD 


Tue fact that the people of Shefford, in Bedfordshire, are 
erecting a monument to the memory of Robert Bloomfield, 
recalls a name that has its own special interest in the 
annals of literature. Bloomfield died in gloom and poverty 
at Shefford; perhaps it would be more appropriate for 
the memorial to be in the Suffolk village of Honington, 
where he was born. The country around Bury St. 
Edmunds is distinctively the Bloomfield country ; it lives 
in the homely pictures of his verse. 

It is not easy to appraise the poet justly. He certainly 
had no great genius; yet somehow his ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy”’ 
lives, though more than a century has passed since its 
appearance, and proves that there may be vitality in work 
that is not first-rate. But this work had the merit of 
absolute faithfulness and sincerity: the poet depicted the 
life of the farmer’s boy, and he was a poor farmer’s boy 
himself; himself a rustic, he painted true rusticity. His 
is genuine pastoral poetry—no mere exotic borrowed from 
Theocritus and Vergil, like the puppets of Pope; blended 
with no religious and Court controversies, like the 
eclogues of Spenser; it is the daily life of farmyard and 
village. Thomson himself, though he had set a model, 
had written of the thing from the outside, adorning it 
with much fine poetry and some bombast. Bloomfield 
was less powerful than Crabbe, but quite as truthful: he 
may almost be said to have anticipated, in verse, some of 
the prose-pictures of Richard Jefferies. It was the real 
country life of old England that he told of, in a generation 
that knew nothing of rail or cycle or motor-car—a rusticity 
even less sophisticated than that of Cobbett’s ‘‘ Rural 
Rides.” 

Hazlitt declared that Bloomfield’s genius is ‘‘ too humble ; 
his muse has something not only rustic, but menial in her 
aspect.” There is no depth of suggestion, no reserve of 
meaning ; his descriptions are the bare realism of country 
life, accompanied by reflections that are never more than 
commonplace. It may be urged that this was exactly the 
vein at which Wordsworth himself deliberately aimed, 
though Wordsworth’s genius often carried him far beyond 
his ostensible purpose. With Bloomfield there was nothing 
behind the naked simplicity, no hint of restrained power, 
nothing to read between the lines. But we must remem- 
ber that he was a peasant writing for peasants. He became 
a cobbler, it is true, but the rusticity of his boyish experi- 
ence always remained with him. He lacked the ambition 
and the emotional nature of John Clare; he had not the 
humour of Allan Ramsay. He is just the Giles, the 
farmer’s boy, of his own poem : 

** Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look ; 
The fields his study, nature was his book.”’ 


We see him plodding along the ridges after the ponderous 


harrow : 
‘* His heels deep sinking every step he goes, 
Till dirt adhesive loads his clouted shoes.” 


He rises early, because his duty calls him early afield ; he 
fetches the cows, and helps the dairymaid to milk them, 
his tattered hat borrowing a coat of hair from their sides 
as he leans against them. He is shepherd also, and has to 
see that the sheep are safely folded; he watches the lambs 
gambolling on the hillocks of thyme ; he bends his pliable 





hat into a telescope, to follow the soaring of the lark. He 
sees the lusty mowers, “‘emulous and strong,” as they 
lay the swaths of grass at their feet ; and the country maid 
whom he describes in the hay-field is the very portrait of 
Dolly in Jefferies’ ‘‘Field-play.” Her future history, 
perhaps, is the same, but Bloomfield does not tell us of 
that. He pictures the hooped keg of home-brewed ale that 
brings refreshment to the tired labourers ; he shows us the 
poor patient horse, with his cruelly docked tail, and the 
flies worrying the cow till she kicks over the pail of milk. 
He shows us 


‘The thundering chase, the yellow fading woods” 


of autumn; the hogs wandering among the woodlands in 
search of acorns ; the bird-boy scaring the birds from the 
lately sown wheat, roasting the sloes of the hedges to form 
his humble feast, and looking in vain for young companions 
to share them. We see him toiling through the clogging 
snow to feed the cattle, taking the ivied stump of a tree 
for a ghost as he hastens timidly down the narrow lane, 
plucking up his courage with all the philosophy he can 
muster as he steps 


‘By churchyard dark, or grove, or fairy-ring.” 


Each season brings its full supply of the humblest 
drudgery, yet the boy’s heart is content and he has his 
satisfying pleasures, his gratitude to the ‘‘ eternal Power ” 
he has been taught to worship. The picture, indeed, is 
bare, and painted with little art ; butit is true. 

Equal to “‘ The Farmer’s Boy ”’ in their faithfulness are 
the Suffolk ballads of rustic life which Bloomfield wrote 
later. He is not quite so successful in the tales that remind 
one slightly of Crabbe ; but these ballads have a touch of 
the vernacular, and can still waken a warm response in 
Suffolk hearts. He tells us of the old couple, forty years 
married, who go to the fair to revive their early memories, 


‘* And Richard then, with heart elate, 
As past things rushed across his mind, 
Over his shoulder talk’d to Kate, 
Who, snug tucked-up, walked slow behind. 


‘* When once a giggling mawther you, 
And I ared-faced chubby boy, 
Sly tricks you played me not a few, 
For mischief was your greatest joy."’ 


He recalls how he used to win the jumping and racing 
prizes, fifty years since; they see their children and grand- 
children enacting the part they themselves once played. 
The careful Goody brings her husband away from the merry 
scene betimes, for she knows how a little of the ale ‘‘ makes 
him mellow,” but not before he has dropped a glad tear 
over his gathered offspring, and exclaimed : 


** May you be all as old as I, 
And see your sons to manhood grow ; 
And many a time before you die 
Be just as pleased as I am now.”’ 


He sings of the village market-night, of the Fakenham 
ghost, and of the Horkey, or harvest-supper, when 


‘‘ All the guests, with Farmer Crouder, 
Began to prate of corn ; 
And we found out they talked the louder 
The oftener they passed the horn.” 


Phrases occur like “ mawther,” and “‘sitch a mort of 
folks,” that remind us of our dear friend Dan’! Peggotty. 
The verses are not, indeed, in the highest rank of poetry, 
but they must live, for they are literally faithful to a life 
that has well-nigh passed away, a memory we cannot 
willingly let die. Bloomfield is racy of the soil, and his 
limitations are just the limitations of the people he 
describes. Anything that recalls this good old simple- 
minded poet to our recollection is a cause for gratitude. 
It may be late, but it is not too late to raise a memorial to 
the name of Robert Bloomfield. page 
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FICTION 


Tillie: a Mennonite Maid. By Heven R. Martin, 
& Stoughton, 6s.) 


Tue scene of this story is South-East Pennsylvania and 
the people are Dutch or German farmers. The men are 
honest and austere, but inconceivably ignorant and brutal. 
Their women-folk are mere beasts of burden condemned to 
work without recompense and suffer without complaint. 
Their life is one of hideous narrowness and gloom, but from 
outside a freer air presses in where it can, carrying help to 
those in bondage. Tillie, the little Mennonite maid, 
develops like a flower amidst her cruel surroundings, and 
from the beginning she finds friends to encourage and 
support her. With all her gentleness she has inherited 
from her grim father very useful qualities of steadfastness 
and determination. Her clear intelligence shows her the 
injustice of his tyranny and the duty she fulfils in opposing 
it; and though she begins by being the victim of her 
father’s brutality she rejoices you with a firm and spirited 
resistance that is victorious in the end. None of the 
characters are overdrawn. We fear that even the father 
is life-like in his mixture of selfishness, severity and genuine 
affection. He believes that his wife and children exist for 
his profit and comfort and any opposition to his views 
causes him real surprise. His method is as rough and 
simple as his speech and as the life of the society he 
ornaments. It is a curious and interesting picture of a 
remote farming colony, preserving the peasant ways and 
even the expressions of Dutch ancestors amidst American 
civilisation. The farmer is a savage of the middle ages; 
his child is taught at school by a Harvard graduate; a 
clash of wills in the farm-kitchen naturally results. The 
doctor who “learnt medicine by practisin’ it” is a 
delightful character. ‘‘ Lekstures be blowed,” he exclaimed 
when asked where he attended lectures. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
you could learn a boy carpenterin’ by settin’ him down to 
read books on sawin’ boards and a-leksurin’ him on drivin’ 
nails?” He tells Miss Margaret that she has encouraged 
him by letting him sit with his feet on the rounds of her 
chair. ‘It’s looked to as meanin’ gettin’ down to biz/” 
says he, a bit injured because his “allurin’ female” is going 
to marry some one else. The story is told with humour and 
perception; it describes a quaint corner of the world; and 
though it deals with narrow lives it never falls into the 
depressing ‘‘realism”’ that is so untrue to the mingled 
yarn of human experience. Tillie herself is a charming 
memory. 


A Woman and her Talent. 
wood, 6s.) 


THERE can be no question about the ability displayed in 
this book : how much or how little pleasure is to be derived 
from reading it depends upon the reader. Those who take 
it up for amusement and distraction of thought will not 
find it restful; those who shun ugly scenes and painful 
pictures will hardly persevere to the end. It appeals 
almost entirely to such readers as Jove personal details, 
who like to see how the wheels go round in the domestic 
machinery in times of storm and stress when a cunning 
hand keeps those wheels spinning for their entertainment. 
Now and then they may even gasp a little at an incident, 
or a phrase, and feel tempted to cry “enough.” One 
of these points will be reached when a boy of eleven thus 
addresses an adoring, indulgent mother, while the father 
looks at her with an evil mocking smile. ‘‘I’ll treat you 
asllike! Understand?” said Tom. Tom dies at sixteen 
after an amazing career of vice and extravagance. This 
is one of the straws that help to break down the general 
interest. All the pleasant and happy things are to be 
found in the first part of the novel; Helen’s life and 
friends at Vassar College, her wooing and wedding, two 
or three instances of fine unselfishness; but these are 
almost forgotten when we reach the torrent of mud through 
which the characters are doomed to struggle, not always 


(Hodder 


By Lovisz Jornpan Min, (Black- 





towards safety or salvation. At Vassar Helen astonishes 
the professors by her cleverness ; they are unanimous in 
promising her a great future if she will consent to study. 
Helen, however, decides for the profession of love and 
marriage, and the angel-faced Bertie Stanard answers to 
her ideal. The best side of the man is at first uppermost, 
he is devoted and unselfish, and life goes gaily. Then 
comes the unlucky day on which he discovers that his wife 
can not only write his articles on emergency, but that she 
is a literary genius—and all is changed. Against her will 
Helen is pushed along the road to fame. She becomes the 
breadwiuner, and Bertie spends and wastes faster than 
Helen can earn. Rapidly Bertie runs down hill into the 
gutter, destroying Helen’s happiness, ruining their son, 
wrecking the home, Helen meanwhile attaining a world- 
wide reputation. All possible enough, true enough, no 
doubt; but if the author desired to excite sympathy for 
anybody concerned, she fails signally ; there is too much 
that jars upon and repels kindly feeling. There are 
quarrels and quarrels, even in fiction ; these are too realistic, 
too sordid, too frequent, and Mrs. Miln’s inkpot contains 
more than the usual proportion of gall. Still, the long tale 
of Helen’s dreams and miseries, with its unpardonably 
commonplace happy ending, testifies that the author pos- 
sesses a considerable share of that talent which she claims 
for her unlucky heroine. 


The Poet and the Pierrot, 
and Windus, 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a bright little tale, yet presents nothing new in 
incident, and is true to life only as it is known in the land 
of the novelette. The fancy portraits of the two sisters 
are as old as novel-writing itself ; every reader is acquainted 
with the sedate elder sister who earns the bread and 
butter, and her young sister, pretty, variable, artfully- 
artless, and pronounced “‘not nice” by her feminine 
neighbours. As in a hundred similar stories, there are 
lovers (a poet and a pierrot in this case), who allow them- 
selves to be accepted and rejected according to the mood 
of the moment; there is a dearth of shillings and an un- 
failing supply of dainty raiment; a number of love-scenes, 
and a happy ending for every one. It is not a lofty type 
of story, but it is amusingly told. The author hasa light 
touch, and shows skill in the arrangement of her rather 
tawdry materials. We doubt whether in ‘ The Poet and 
the Pierrot’’ Miss Deakin is seen to advantage; there are 
indications that she is capable of producing something 
far better than foolish love-quarrels, and gay chatter about 
flirtations and pretty frocks. 


By Dorotuea Deaxin, (Chatto 


The Countermine. By Antuur Wentocx. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) 


Tuer: is a lack of ingenuity in the invention of the plot of 
this novel, which, though the writing is good and the 
characters consistent, goes far to deprive the story of its 
interest: for, as the author confesses in his introduction, it 
is melodramatic, and a melodrama must have a carefully 
manipulated plot. Here there are no unexpected turns and 
fine developments; our first surmise as to how the story 
will end is disappointing in its accuracy. Captain Welford 
is accused of having stolen the plan of a mine-field, falsely, 
of course, since he is the hero: but he cannot prove his 
innocence without disclosing a family secret or dragging a 
woman’s fair name before the public. His sense of honour 
keeps him silent : his sense of honour is even more strained 
and absurd than is usual in melodramas, and, though we 
long to feel enthusiastic over his nobility, we are merely 
irritated by his stupidity and annoyed that he should be 
proved innocent and marry the heroine—‘‘sweet brave- 
hearted Kitty.” Mr. Wenlock has illustrated the book 
himself and his seven illustrations are far better than is the 
conception of his story. 


The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne, 
(Lane, 6s.) 

Tuer is a distinction about all Mr. Locke’s work, and it 

is more marked in the present volume than in any other 

we have read. It would not be possible to improve on his 


By Wim T. Locke, 
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manner of saying what he has to say: it is irreproachable, 
and no one who has an eye for good phrasing and an ear 
for the cadence of prose could fail to experience that 
agreeable thrill of pleasure that these qualities arouse. 
His style is delightful, pointed, witty and finished. But 
for all his admirable craftsmanship there is something 
wanted, and that an cnnatlel-otaliie. There is a certain 
aloofness from life, as though the author saw men and 
women through coloured glasses which hid their precise 
individuality from him; and we feel his characters are 
contrasts and ideas rather than living people. In the 
opening chapters of the novel, “‘Marcus Ordeyne,” this 
defect is not apparent, for the story is a frank fantasia. 
Marcus Ordeyne, by the timely death of three relatives, is 
able to leave the school where he has been an unwilling 
master, and, free from ‘‘ Jones minor and the First Book of 
Euclid,” to indulge in seclusion and his literary tastes. 
Seven years have slipped by since the happy day of his 
freedom, and on the Embankment he meets a girl of mar- 
vellous beauty who has run away from a Turkish harem. 
The kindness of his heart obliges Sir Marcus to take her to 
his home: circumstances oblige him to keep her, and she 
becomes his ward. The position is splendid—the abso- 
lutely unsophisticated woman with surprising Eastern 
ideas of marriage plumped down in the household of a 
staid literary bachelor who has prim and designing rela- 
tives. But unfortunately the fantasia is not allowed to 
continue. The book takes a wayward turn towards the 
tragic, and here it is that Mr. Locke’s defect is noticeable. 
He introduces another woman, one Judith, with whom 
Marcus is in close intellectual sympathy, but to whose 
passion for himself he is absolutely blind. The machina- 
tions of this woman to separate him from Carlotta end 
in bringing him to the point of suicide; but in order to 
attain this much of plot Mr. Locke is content to make 
Judith act in a manner preposterously unreal. A woman 
of the insight and experience which Judith is stated to 
possess does not need to have recourse to artifices that 
would make a schoolgirl blush. The whole episode is 
forced and quite out of the picture. 


The Outlet, By Anpy Apams, (Constable, 6s.) 


THERE are some novel-readers who prefer that their 
heroes should be clean. Others prefer heroes who never 
bathe, who are addicted to whisky and red flannel shirts, 
and clothe themselves with slang and curses. The latter 
class of readers will probably be pleased with Mr. Adams’ 
story. He tells us how he, in company with other cow- 
boy,s drove an immense herd of cattle from Texas to the 
Yellowstone, and of the adventures that befell them on 
the way. These adventures include perils with rival 
drovers, ag with Indians, and perils with sheriff's 
officers. The Indians do not seem to have given the cow- 
boys much trouble, but the sheriff is apparently the cow- 
boys’ inveterate foe. The humour of the book is provided 
by the conversations of the cowboys around their camp 
fires, and the stories which they tell to one another. 
Some of these are not particularly new, and for the most 
part their humour depends upon the slang and profanity 
used by the narrators. The book needs a glossary, if it 
is to be thoroughly understood by English readers. What, 
for instance, are we to understand by “a blanket rate” ? 
What is a “horse-wrangler” and what are “culls” ? 
When can a man truthfully be said to be “‘ chesty,” and 
how does one “fog” one’s enemy until he looks like * an 
angel in the clouds” ? When Mr. Adams undertakes to 
write plain English he is not always successful. When 
he informs us that whole counties have recently been 
“* settled up” we can guess at his meaning, but when he 
Says that ‘‘it took less than an hour to cull back and 
count, excuse the ranch outfit, and start this contingent 
for the branding pens” we are hopelessly fogged, although 
we may not look like angels in the clouds. Doubtless the 
book gives a truthful picture of the life of a cowboy. It 
may be a strenuous life, but it certainly is not a beautiful 
life. Mr. Adams’ cowboys are drunken, quarrelsome, 





lawless ruffians, unredeemed by the kindly nature and un- 
conscious humour which make Bret Harte’s miners lovable. 
Mr. Adams might say that his cowboys are true to life, 
while Harte’s miners are impossible. That would be quite 
true, but_ the fact would remain that Harte’s miners in- 
terest us while Mr. Adams’ cowboys are simply repulsive. 








BOOK SALES 


Tue sale of the libraries of the late Lt.-Col. Shuldam, Co, Cork, the 
late Mr. F. A. Inderwick, K.C., and others took place at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on June 15, 16 and 17. oa 

Col. Shuldam’s books included some of Dibdin’s bibliographical 
works and a first edition of White’s Selborne. 

Amongst Mr. Inderwick’s books were Howell ‘and Cobbett’s State 
Trials, Cokayne’s Peerage, a set of Notes and Queries (with all the 
indexes) and a set of the Dictionary of National Biography. 

The principal prices obtained were : Madame D’Arblay’s Evelina. 
3 vols. 1778. First edition. 13 (Ellis). Bulwer-Lytton’s Weeds 
and Wildflowers. 1826. £4 (Ellis). Dickens(Chas.), Oliver Twist. 
3vols. 1838. Firstedition. £3 5s. (Ellis). Dickens(Chas.). Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 1844. First edition. £2 16s. (Rimell). Egan’s Life in 
London. 1822. £5 17s. 6d. (Edwards). Surtees(R.S.). Jorrock’s 
Jaunts and Jollities. 1843. £13 (Hornstein). Canova’s Works in 
Sculpture and Modelling. 2 vols. 1824. Large paper. £5 5S. 
(Hornstein). Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron. 3 vols. 1817. 
£9 2s. 6d. (Edwards). Dibdin’s Tourin France and Germany. 3 vols. 
1817. £3 5s. (Hornstein). White's Natural History of Selborne. 
1789. First edition. £2010s,(Hornstein). Burlington Fine Art Club. 
Exhibition of Bookbindings. Facsimile plates in colours, £7 10s, 
(Hitchman). Cobbett and Howell's State Trials. £10 (Maggs) 
Cokayne’s Complete Peerage. 8 vols. 1887-98. £25 ros. (Harding). 
Dictionary of National Biography. 67 vols. 1885-1901. £48 
(Edwards). Boys (W.). Collections for a History of Sandwich. 
1792. £5 10s. (Rook). Notes and Queries. 105 vols. £22 (Sotheran). 
Ruskin’s Stories of Venice. 3 vols. 1851-3. First edition. £6 tos. 
Selden Society Publications. 8 vols. £5 tos. (Harding). 
Press. Caxton’s Godfrey of Bologne. £4 8s.(Maggs). Warner and 
Williams. The Orchid Album. £8 12s. 6d. (Maggs). Camden 
Society Publications. 164 vols. £16 (Harding). a Days and 
Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed. 1843. £578. 6d. (Hornstein), 
Fielding’s Tom Jones. 6 vols. 1749. First edition. £3 3s. (Hornstein), 
Meyrick’s Ancient Armour. 3 vols, 1824. £6 (Sotheran). Gould's 


Kelmscott 


Monograph on Humming Birds. 5 vols. 1850-61. £12 5s. (Edwards). 
Westmacott’s English Spy. 2 vols. 1825-6. £8 5s. (Spencer). 
Manning and Bray’s Antiquities of Surrey. 3 vols, 1804-14. £15 10s. 


(Sotheran). 
The total amount realised was £1218. 





THE DRAMA 
ON TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH 


Mr. Harry MELviLr’s English version of L’Adversaire, by 
MM. Capus and Aréne, which is now being played at the 
St. James’ under the title, The Man of the Moment, raises 
certain old questions as to the adaptation of French plays 
for the English stage and perhaps one or two new ones. 
If one compares it with another recent adaptation of a 
work by M. Capus, My Lady of Rosedale (Mr. Comyns 
Carr’s version of La Chatelaine), one feels that some grati- 
tude is owing to Mr. Melvill. At least he has not taken a 
French play about French people with French ways of 
thought and standards of conduct and imagined that it 
could be made into a play about English people merely by 
altering the characters’ names, touching up the dialogue, 
and transferring the scene to Surrey. The scene of The Man 
of the Moment is Paris and its immediate neighbourhood, 
the characters have French names, and the plot follows the 
original with moderate fidelity. Much of the dialogue is 
faithfully and competently rendered. So far Mr. Melvill 
has done well. 
And yet the The Man of the Moment is not L’Adversaire. 
In spite of external resemblances, in spite of identity of 
plot and character and at times the closest parallelism of 
dialogue, the plays remain extraordinarily unlike. There 
is a spiritual difference between them which outweighs all 
formal resemblances and keeps them hopelessly apart. 
How far Mr. Melvill is responsible for this we have no 
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means of knowing. Possibly his text was somewhat 
severely ‘‘ edited” in rehearsals. We know what enormi- 
ties the intelligent English manager is capable of in his 
desire to make modern comedies “‘ play closéer.”’ Too often 
he prevents them from playing at all. Possibly the censor 
of plays had to be considered, or his equivalent in the 
dress circle of the St. James’ Theatre. Possibly Mr. 
Melvill is not over well served by his cast. In judging of 
a play it is notoriously difficult to apportion the blame 
between actors and acted, and to declare with certainty 
whether the players strangled the piece or whether the 
piece choked the players. Probably each and all of these 
reasons contributed something to the comparative failure 
of The Man of the Moment considered as an English 
version of L’Adversaire. Anyhow the result was to give 
us a play curiously lacking in some of the salient qualities 
of the original and not in itself of first-rate interest. 

Let us see what are the salient qualities of M. Capus’ 
work. It is witty, but its wit is of a rather special kind, 
His are not the kind of “ good things” which you can 
quote and enjoy apart from their context, which contain 
some profound truth, some real contribution to thought. 
His dialogue sparkles but does not enlighten. It is facile, 
superficial; above allit is reckless. The things that his 
characters say would make the hair of the respectable 
playgoer stand on end if he took them seriously. But then 
M. Capus has such a confident, genial way with him that 
they never are taken seriously, and the result is a merry 
evening. Mr. Melvill, however (or the St. James’ Theatre), 
has not trusted to this. He has left out M. Capus’ reck- 
lessness, toned down his audacities, and lo! the wit has 
vanished too. It is as if, say, Mrs. Humphry Ward (to 
select a name of obvious distinction) had been entrusted 
with the task of preparing a revised version of The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest. 

Again, M. Capus’ plays are plays of atmosphere. There 
is little or no plot, hardly any incident, Everything 
depends on the bright, easy dialogue, the sardonic humour, 
the clever sketches of character. Mr. Melvill (or the St. 
James’ Theatre), again, has not realised this, or perhaps 
has purposely ignored it. The atmosphere has been toned 
down where it has not been left out, the characters have 
been modified in very essential particulars, while all the 
attention has been concentrated on the plot. The result 
is a quite interesting and even thrilling third act, but a 
first act that is superfluous, a second act that is dull and 
rather incredible, and a fourth act that ends in anti-climax. 
M. Capus wants to interest us in the Bréautins and their 
‘*set’’—in the particular phase of contemporary Parisian 
life which they represent. He considers no time wasted in 
showing us what kind of people they are. It is bad con- 
struction no doubt. No one could defend it. But, such 
as it is, it is M.Capus’. If you do not like it you must 
not try to put his plays on the English stage. The St. 
James’ management do not like it. They are shamefaced 
aboutit. They shirk it. One suspects them of wanting 
to “cut the cackle.” And M. Capus suffers. 

Again, M. Capus is a man with ideas, theories. Even 
his most frivolous plays have a sort of thesis. He plumes 
himself on looking at things with a fresh eye, on being 
something of a social philosopher. He called his play 
L’ Adversaire, and the reference is apparently to the eternal 
struggle between the man and the woman for predominance. 
It is not a very remarkable theory or a very original 
theory, but it is the keynote of the play. Mr. Melvill (or 
the St. James’ Theatre) frankly jettisons M. Capus’ 
amiable theorisings. Duel of the sexes, struggle for 
mastery, the critic on the hearth, go by the board, and we 
have the play dubbed The Man of the Moment. Quite 
a Suitable title for a play about a young lady who attached 
such importance to social or political prominence that 
when the barrister who loved her suddenly achieved a great 
success she felt unable to resist his importunities; but is 
that quite the intention of MM. Capus and Aréne’s 
comedy? The same kind of hardy disregard has been 
shown of the mwances of the characterisation. Darlay, as 





written by Mr. Melvill and played by Mr. Alexander, is so 
unlike in essence to the Darlay of the original that his 
attitude at thé end of Act II. is not merely absurd but 
incredible. Where, save in the melodramas of the Surrey 
side, does a husband say to his wife—at the top of his 
voice, too !—‘‘I am your lord and master”? French is a 
language more patient of rhetoric than ours, but M. Capus 
would never have been guilty of such a lapse. To adapt 
Hedda’s famous phrase: “‘ People don’t say those things.” 








FINE ART 


THE PASTEL SOCIETY 
THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN TEMPERA 


THERE are two exhibitions at present open of pictures 
wrought by methods which are both in the nature of a re- 
vival, that of the Pastel Society at the Royal Institute, and 
that of the Society of Painters in Tempera at the Carfax 
Gallery, and they present amusing contrasts. Of course 
pastel isa medium comparatively recent and has been alwa 
in sapplementary use from the time of Russell, whilst the 
revival of tempera, the oldest medium of all, dates from 
yesterday. 

But there appears to be, judging only from these two 
exhibitions, a greater misunderstanding of the peculiar 
qualities of the first medium than of the second, which is 
rather surprising. It may be that a medium which demands 
above everything a witty summary of the essential aspects 
appeals less to the national temperament than one which 
demands chiefly great care and precision. 

It may be doubted whether the multiplication of tones 
which has been achieved by French masters, chiefly 
Lechestier Barbe and Edouard, in pastel is altogether 
advantageous. The beginner is misled into thinking it 
possible to obtain in a single stick of pastel each tone re- 
quired, but finding very soon that he never can lay his 
hand on that particular stick, he attempts either to paint 
in pastels and obtain his tones by rubbing several into each 
other, or else to obtain them in the more modern method 
of pointillism. Both of these methods should be very 
sparingly used, as they destroy the peculiar bloom of the 
material. Pastel should be what it was from the first—a 
drawing in coloured chalks arbitrarily selected, involving 
only an approximation to the true tone and colour. 
Whistler understood this as he understood every other 
medium with perfect taste and discretion, and his pastels 
are models of style. Mr. Fred Mayor and Mr. H. B. 
Brabazon are the only followers of the Whistler tradition, 
and their works are excessively slight. On the other 
hand, there are several artists here who use a harder pastel 
for the drawing and can obtain a high degree of finish. 
The most successful in this more conventional style are 
the portraits by Mrs. Helen Bedford, which have great 
charm without loss of character. The French have always 
been brilliant pastellists, and Le Bassin de Bacchus 
of M. Gaston La Touche, the cynical L’Amante and 
Dans une Bergere of M. Louis Legrand and the hasty 
scribbles of the late Eugéne Boudin are brilliant if they 
are nothing else. Mr. Muhrman is occasionally a little 
heavy handed, considering the slightness of his theme, but 
in Roses he shows his peculiar sensitiveness to delicate 
tone. 

With these exceptions the exhibition is a very hap- 
hazard jumble, and it is evident that two hundred and 
eighty-nine pastels is much more than any English society 
is justified in exhibiting. 

The Society of Painters in Tempera has wisely chosen a 
smaller gallery for their first exhibition, and the number 
of pictures is only eighty. Consequently there is very little 
work that is positively bad, and a considerable number of 
excellent pictures. We realise that there is more range in 
the material than might have been expected. Mrs. 
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Herringham, who knows all there is to be known as fo the 
tradition of tempera, paints in the traditional hatch and 
stipple of Botticelli and Cosimo Rosselli. This method is 
apt to impart a doll-like stiffness to the figures, not with- 
out charm but distinctly archaistic and precious. The 
Twelve Brothers of Mr. Arthur Gaskin, the Atalanta of Mr. 
John Batten, the Legend of Mrs. Marianne Stokes are 
charming enfantillages. We can best convey the feeling by 
calling the first-named a ‘‘ duck” of a picture. 

It is a great pity that the Pre-Raphaelites had not re- 
discovered tempera. ‘The harshness and rawness of colour 
in Rossetti, Madox Brown, and Mr. Holman Hunt would 
have been avoided if they had worked in this medium, 
in comparison with which oil is intractable, clogged and 
lumpish. 

The fusion of tone which is the easiest part in oil colour 
is rendered extremely difficult through the rapid drying of 
tempera. But Mr. Roger Fry, Sir Charles Holroyd, and 
Mr. Anning Bell, while retaining thé characteristics of the 
medium, have approached oil in this respect. Mr. Adrian 
Stokes’ A Mountain Meadow, Austria, with its foreground of 
flowers, is a tour de force in the blending of tones, but 
surely oil or pastel would be the most natural medium in 
this case. Mr. Cayley Robinson’s The Deep Midnight is a 
queer and clever peflormance, extremely able, and not a 
oe irritating in its preciosity, like the rest of this artist’s 
work, 

If tempera is not oil, neither is it water colour nor 
gouache; hence the pictures of Mr, Norman. Wilkinson, 
Mr. Maxwell Armfield, Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. Graham 
Petrie are mistakes in the choice of material. The Blue 
Lake of Mr. Charles Gere shows entirely the right stuff in 
its judicious alternation of transparent and solid colours, 
and the exquisite quality of the blues is shown to perfec- 
tion. His other landscapes, A Roman Camp and The 
Cowslip-ball, are extremely sweet and delicate, but might 
almost as well have been water colour or gouache. 

I am inclined to believe that tempera has as great a 
future before it as it had a past, but as indicated by Mrs. 
Herringham in the preface to the catalogue. “ For a time 
it was a handmaid to oil painting,” but out of sight as it 
were, for there is no doubt that for a long time “the 
new method was most frequently little more than finishing 
scumbles and glazes over tempera or size foundation 
work,”” Theconviction is growing that the use of tempera 
as a foundation extended to a much later period than was 
at first thought. We can only account for the peculiar 
quality of Canaletto and Claude Vernet on this supposition ; 
and any one who has copied the Christ and Magdalene of 
Titian in the National Gallery in tempera with glazes of 
oil must come to the same conclusion about this picture, 
although the case-is different with the later Titians. If 
somebody who has studied the subject, Mr. Roger Fry for 
instance, could throw more light on it, he would be doing 
a service not only to archeologists but to contemporary 
artists. As it now stands, tempera painting is merely a 
curious revival, and the Society of Painters in Tempera 
a body which is archaistic and decadent in its tendencies. 
It is rather on the lines of Watts’ The Utmost for the 
Highest, the commencement of a picture in tempera which 
was to have been finished in oil, that the future of this 
medium may be expected to lie. 

B.S. 








ART SALES 


On the third day of the Coates Castle sale a number of pieces of 
Sévres ware realised gos prices. The most important item was an 
oval-shaped tureen of Bleu de Roi and white Sévres porcelain, gold 
ornamented, painted with flowers by H. Prevost, and mounted with 
fine chiselled ormolu, which sold for £1400, A ewer, with stand of 
turquoise Bleu de Roi Sévres porcelain found a purchaser at 735 gs. ; 
a rosewater ewer and cover of white Sévres rose to £735; and an 
écuelle in turquoise-blue Sévres porcelain, with gold ornamentation, 
painted with birds in cartels, realised £700. 

On Friday, 16th inst., Messrs. Christie disposed of medieval and 





renaissance works of art, decorative objects and furniture, porcelain, etc, , 
the property of Mr. J. H. Fitzhenry and others. A processional cross 
by Maso Finiquerra (North Italian, early fifteenth century) realised 
460 gs. (Durlacher) ; another, fifteenth-century Spanish Lal regent 
300 gs. (Welsh); a knightly belt, fourteénth-century French work, 
210 gs. (Watson); and a set of fourteen Sheraton armchairs, 88 gs. 
(James). 

so Christie sold on Saturday a number of ancient and modern 
pictures, the property of Major Corbett Winder, and pictures and 
drawings from various sources. The highest price tealised was for a 
Romney, portrait of Lady Hamilton, 720 gs. (Vicars). A Watteau, 
Madame La Maréchale de Luxembourg, sold for 580 gs. (Hodgkins) ; 
a Raeburn, portrait of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, seventh baronet, 
350 gs. (Wallis); a Gainsborough, portrait of Lady Knighton, 310 gs. 
(H. P. Lane); a Franz Hals, portrait of a gentleman in black dress 
with white ruff, 280.gs. (Wells); and a portrait by Downman of Lady 
Gordon, seated before a spinet, 260 gs. (Hodgkins). Berkheyden’s 
The $tradhuis, Amsterdam, with the Nieuwekerk on. the left, 
realised 195 gs. (Buttery); and a Hondecoeter, ‘The Bird's 
Concert," 130 gs. (Jefferies). Turner’s ‘The Theatre at Myra" only 
rose to 160 gs. (Haynes); and a Watteau, portraits of the artist and 
his friend, M. de Julienne, in a landscape near some ruins, 100 gs. 
(Hoskin). 

In the sale of a collection of pictures and drawings, formerly the 
property of Mr. C. H, T. Hawkins and Mr. Thomas Statter, at Messrs. 
Christie’s on Monday, three Copley Fieldings brought 192 gs.; and 
another, *‘ A Coast Scene,” by the same artist, 100 gs. (Shand). ‘ The 
Inn Stable,”” by Domingo, realised 105 gs. (Wallis); and “‘ Three Young 
Ladies,” by T. Hudson, 100 gs. 

Messrs. Xothieby sold on Monday plates from the ‘‘ Liber Studiorum,”’ 
together with other engravings by and after Turner. The principal 
‘* Liber Studiorum ” plates included (first states): Peat Bog, Scotland, 

35 (Dunthorne); Raglan Castle, £35 (Ward): Inverary Castle and 
22 10s, (Dunthorne); Little Devil’s Bridge over the Russ, 


own, 
above Altdorft, Switzerland, {20 (Ward); Mount St. Gothard, £20 
(Ward). A second state, Aisacus and Hesperie, realised £31 (Ward). 


Continuing the Statter sale on Tuesday, Messrs. Christie disposed of 
the porcelain, and several articles realised good prices. Part of a 
dessert service sold for 230 gs. (A. Wertheimer) ; a powdered-blue tea- 
pot enamelled with flowers and birds for 205 gs. (Partridge) ; a pair of 
cylindrical jars and covers for 125 gs, (A. Smith) ; and an oval jardiniére, 
with escalloped border, painted with flowers and fruits on marbled gros- 
bleu gold ground for 105 gs. ( Willson). 








SCIENCE 
THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


THE subject of the present essay was discussed in this 
place more than two years ago, a propos of the then cur- 
rent Kelvin correspondence in the Times. On that occa- 
sion I attempted to state what was then and still is the 
orthodox or generally accepted scientific view. This 
view is expressed, most comprehensively, in the dogma, 
omne vivum ex vivo, which expressly denies the ‘ myth,” 
and heresy, or superstition, of the “‘spontaneous genera- 
tion’ of living from lifeless matter. In accordance with 
this dogma, I wrote: 

‘‘Can we manufacture life now? If we bring the necessary elements 
and compounds together at the necessary temperature, can we manu- 
facture protoplasm? Is the living cell less distinct than formerly from 
inorganic matter? Do tales of cells of gelatin all bat alive bear any 
criticism ? The answer to all thése questions is as emphatic a negative 
as language will convey. I confess, for myself, that I can scarcely 
believe it will always be so.” 

The experiments of Pasteur seemed to be conclusive. 
Spontaneous generation was a myth. But my friend Dr. 
Charlton Basuan, F.R.S., had never accepted the dogma 
omne vivum ex vivo: and had persisted in denying the 
reality of the logic by which that generalisation was 
inferred from Pasteur’s observations. In brief, the ex- 
periments consisted in boiling organic media, preserving 
them from contamination, and observing that thereafter 
they exhibited no signs of life. But the criticism might 
be made that the act of boiling altered certain organic 
compounds present in the media, which compounds—had 
they not undergone what the chemist calls degradation, 
o simplification—might have spontaneously generated 

e. 

That criticism appeared to be conclusively met by 
adopting a new method of sterilisation—a method which 
entailed no rise of temperature, and therefore no chemical 
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They were not boiled, but merely 
passed through a Berkefeld filter, which does not permit 
the passage of even the minutest micro-organism. ere- 
after they showed no signs of life. But subsequent 
research proved that even the mere passage through such 
a filter was sufficient to cause degradation of the com- 
pounds in the media. Therefore, Dr. Bastian maintained, 
and still maintains, that the possibility of spontaneous 
generation was not disproved. 

Lately Dr. Bastian returned to this question in a 
volume entitled “ Studies in Heterogenesis,’”’ which was 
reviewed in the AcADEmy for December 31,1904. In that 
volume it appeared that he had been the victim of grave 
intolerance on the part of those in authority, that he had 
been refused a hearing where no hearing of sincere opinions 
* should ever be refused. In more than one place I attempted 
to draw attention to Dr. Bastian’s work. Quite recently, 
the paper originally refused, now fortified with micro- 
photographs, was read before the Royal Society. 

Some months ago I wrote an article on the ** Origin of 
Life,”’ which appeared in the Pall Mall Magazine for June, 
in which it was maintained that Dr. Bastian must be 
heard when he asserts that he has seen, through the 
microscope, the evolution of mobile bacteria from motion- 
less specks appearing in a medium originally quite clear. 
It was further maintained that the dogma, omne vivum ex 
vivo, must be regarded as unproved, on the @ priors grounds 
of evolutionary theory and the doctrine of the Uniformity 
of Nature: and on the @ posteriori grounds of Dr. Bastian’s 
experiments. But I did not dare to express any positive 
opinion—save that no positive opinion might justly be 
expressed, 

By a coincidence, there appeared in Nature, just after 
the publication of my article, a most extraordinary com- 
munication from the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, 
which initiates a new and startling phase in the discussion. 
If any one is prepared to accept the conclusions of Mr. 
J. B. Burke, it is surely one who had already attempted to 
direct attention to the views and work of Dr. Bastian: but 
I confess that it needed many readings of Mr. Burke’s 
letter to persuade me that it would not be possible to 
detect some fallacy, some experimental error somewhere, 
even though such a leading authority as Professor Sims 
Woodhead had failed to do so. I have quoted a phrase 
about “tales of cells of gelatin: all but alive,” and here 
is another such tale. 

The important details must be omitted, partly because 
Mr. Burke's full paper has yet to appear, partly because 
there is so much che to say. In brief, then, Mr. Burke 
has taken gelatin and an extract of meat and has prepared 
the culture and medium which the bacteriologists call 
beef-gelatin or bouillon. He has exposed this medium to 
the action of radium, sterilised the whole, and observed 
the changes produced. Similar tubes, similarly treated, 
save for the presence of the radium, yielded no changes. 
There shortly appeared a growth in the gelatin of the first 
tubes. It looked like a growth of bacteria, but on micro- 
scopical examination it proved to consist of minute 
rounded, nucleated (? !) bodies, such as Professor Woodhead 
had never seen. (I once had a bad quarter of an hour 
with Professor Woodhead, which suggests to me that the 
bacteria he has not seen no one has seen.) Since a name 
is necessary, we may anticipate, and call these things 
vadiobes, in accordance with the suggestion of their dis- 
coverer, 

The first possibility is that they were present in the 
radium from the first, and are a new kind of unicellular 
organism, That suggestion Mr. Burke’s further observa- 
tions—for which space fails here—make untenable. 

The second possibility is that they are crystals. They 
answer to no known kind of crystal, in appearance, 
reaction to light, or behaviour. 

The third possibility is that they are living organisms 
produced by the action of radium on the sterilised beef 
gelatin—omne vivum ex vivo notwithstanding. Let us then 
recall the best criteria of the presence of lite, and apply 


change in the media. 





them in this case. It will not do to say, with Aquinas, 
that life is “‘ self-movement,” for on any intelligible reading 
of that definition (which, indeed, implies that life is a first 
cause) radium is alive; the Universe is alive. But we 
must beware of punning. If a plant is alive in a sense 
that radium or a crystal is not, how can we express the 
distinction ? Radium has self-movement, and is subject 
to decay. Acrystal grows. On considering this matter 
—though he had not the facts of radio-activity to help 
him—Spencer came to the conclusion that the essential 
character of the phenomenon we call life is the “ con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal to external ‘relations.” 
Mr. Burke applies this definition to the case in point, 
and thereupon calls these things radiobes. For they not 
merely grow and decay; they not merely show a structure 
which looks like the nucleus of a living cell; they grow to 
a certain limited size—about one seventy-thousandth part 
of an inch—and then they subdivide. It is a case of the 
adjustment of internal to external relations. Long ago, 
Spencer asked himself why living cells are finite in size ; 
why should they divide ? He answered that they divide 
because of the fact that growth*implies a diminution of 
the ratio but never the surface of the cell and its mass. 
The surface being the means by which the enclosed mass 
ains its nutriment, a time must come when the ratio so 
alls that the cell can grow and thrive no longer. Lest it 
die of inanition, it divides, and thus enlarges the organ of 
communication with the environment which is its surface. 
Palpably this is a case of the adjustment of internal to 
external relations. If an object which possesses this power 
is not to be judged alive, we must cease to speak or think 
of life as an entity at all. Now Mr. Burke has photo- 
graphed the subdivision of these cells. This is a tale of 
cells of gelatin that does bear criticism. 

Supposing that it continues to bear criticism; that the 
hundreds of gelatin tubes which are now, no doubt, being 
watched in if know not how many places, each yield the 
same result as at Cambridge—what may we infer? Cer- 
tainly not that we know the secret of life; no, not though 
sympathetic chemistry could jalready build up, from the 
very elements, all the compounds contained in such tubes. 
Nor must we forget that beef-gelatin is itself a product of 
living matter, and that, even though it could be artifi- 
cially produced by the chemist, yet there were no labora- 
tories on the cooling earth a hundred million years ago, 
and if there was no life to produce gelatin, it tells us little 
of the original origin of life to know that it may now be 
produced by the submitting of organic compounds to the 
action of radio-active substances. Merely we may infer, 
and it is no small inference, that life may be evolved from 
lifeless matter without the intervention of miracle. _ 

Two points may be noted. Profoundly interesting 
though it be that /iving man—note the sequence—should 
now be able, at will, to produce life in his laboratories, the 
really important question is as to the origin of those 

rimal forms of life, of which man is the descendant. 

ow these radiobes of Mr. Burke, when removed from the 
tube and placed on a slide, disappear on exposure to day- 
light. After a few days in the dark, they reappear. 
Presumably the effect of the radio-activity has been to pro- 
duce compounds which, in suitable conditions, may form 
living aggregates. In unsuitable conditions these aggre- 
gates fal! apart, to reform when the conditions again 
become favourable. Now radium has lately been found to 
be a constituent of sea-water and of the soil and the rock, 
and even deep well-water. Radium is almost certainly an 
element which exists for only a few thousands of years, 
but is constantly being evolved from uranium. May it be 
that the continuous production of radio-active bodies and 
their dissemination in dark places of the earth has made 
her the mother of all living ? Will radium—did radium— 
produce living things in tnorganic matter—sea-water, for 
instance, or media containing such substances as are found 
in the geological strata which are believed to have been 
laid down when the earth was too hot to sustain life ? 

C. W. SALEEBY. 
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MUSIC 


A DIGRESSION 


Two terms are used alike in music and pictorial art to 
signify their chief means of expression—form and colour. 
In both arts the form is that which appeals mainly to the 
intellectual faculties, colour that which appeals to the 
emotional. But in a picture, from its objective character, 
the two are far more easily distinguished than in a piece of 
music. The possibility of a direct appeal to nature puts it 
within every one’s power to differentiate between the form 
and the colour, to pass a judgment of his own, however 
erroneous, upon the success or otherwise of the artist’s 
efforts in each direction. The visitor to the Royal 
Academy has distinct notions, which he loudly proclaims, 
as to whether or not “that arm is too long” or whether 
“ the sea can look that particular shade of blue.” But in 
music all the efforts of the extreme programmists have 
failed, and must ever fail to give him a like positive 
standard of reference. It is true that in a few manifestly 
far-fetched cases the question may be raised. ‘‘ Does a 
battle really make that noise?” one is inclined to ask, 
when listening to Tschaikovsky’s “‘1812”’ Overture; but 
as surely as the answer is “ no,”’ does the very putting of 
the question seem absurd, and to try to gain a first foot- 
hold on music by such a means is altogether impossible. 
It is here that the parallel between painting and music 
ceases, since both the form and colour of the former are 
actually that of, or based upon that of, nature, while in the 
latter they are self-created. 

It is generally admitted that the average Englishman 
at a picture-gallery displays a much more acute feeling 
for form than for colour. He is quick to detect faults of 
drawing, to admire impressive or dignified grouping of 
figures, while he nevertheless overlooks crude contrasts of 
colour as comparatively unimportant, and he rarely 
expresses whole-hearted admiration for a picture merely 
as a piece of colour. It is, therefore, rather surprising at 
first sight that the present extraordinary wave of interest 
in music, which has awakened Englishmen from their 
former indifference, seems to take its beginning rather 
from a sense of musical colour than from a feeling for 
form. Perhaps it is necessary to explain to some extent 
the part which each plays, since the terms are often 
regarded merely as musicians’ words, an important part 
of a critic’s equipment, in fact a two-edged sword with 
which to smite the young and aspiring composer. But 
their meaning is really quite simple and identical with 
their use in painting, the only difference being the 
material to which they are applied. Form implies shape 
and balance; that is, the shape of each musical phrase 
resulting from the pitch and length of its notes, and the 
balance of one phrase against another. These two 
elements are necessary to produce any complete artistic 
form ; and consequently it appears that the most primi- 
tive musical form must consist of at least two notes: 
one note will have its own shape expressed in its length of 
duration, but it requires some counterpart to introduce the 
element of balance necessary to justify its consideration 
from a formal standpoint. All questions, then, of form 
ultimately resolve themselves into two classes—the shape 
of the individual phrases, and their relation one to another ; 
Just as in a picture the individual objects require both to be 
themselves correctly drawn, inspired with grace and beauty, 
and to be in a just relation to each other. In music 
formal beauty results from a balanced treatment of either 
melody or harmony or, most complete of all, from both. 

On the other hand, everything which has to do with the 
actual quality of tone is classed under the head of colour. 
Differences of quality are produced by an endless variety 
of causes. It is with regard to orchestral music that one 
hears the term most used, because the different qualities of 
tone produced by different instruments are the most obvious 
instance of musical colour. But in reality everything which 
goes to make up what is usually called expression in music 





is to be classed as colour, from the crudest alternations of 
soft and loud to the most delicate varieties of tone yielded 
by the piano in the hands of a Paderewski or the string 
quartet under Joachim’s leadership. The disposition of 
notes in a chord is also an important factor in determining 
its colour. The same harmony, say a chord of A major, 
sustained by stringed instruments, all playing pianissimo, 
may have a totally different colour according to the differ- 
ent positions of the chord chosen. Compare the first chord 
of the Prelude to Lohengrin with that which accompanies 
the words “ that sense of ruin” in the Dream of Gerontius. 
The first is delicately ethereal, as if but newly descended 
from a light-illumined heaven; the second ponderous, 
mysterious, like the foreboding which fills the air before a 
thunderstorm. The only difference is that the first is sus- 
tained by violins in their highest register, the second by all 
the strings filling every position of the chord from the low 
C# held by the basses upwards, but both are pianissimo 
chords of A major played by strings. 

Furthermore, actual effects of harmony influence colour 
to a large extent. It would be impossible to draw a hard 
and fast line, to say how far harmony is the property of 
musical form and how far of colour. All one can say is 
that while the harmony always influences the colour, there 
are cases where it has scarcely any appreciable effect 
upon the form. A simple instance of this is to be foundin 
the chord of the diminished seventh which has made the 
fame and popularity of Barnby’s well-known part-song 
“Sweet and Low.” The soprano A, in the first bar, might 
as well, as far as the form of the piece is concerned, have 
been harmonised as the third of a triad on F; but, had it 
been so, that luscious colouring which has enraptured 
countless choral societies would have been lost. In general 
it may be said that the harmonic structure of a piece may 
be the outcome of the composer’s sense of formal require- 
ments or of his feeling for effects of colour, while the 
melodic outline has to do with form, and qualities of tone 
only with colour. 

From these considerations it becomes obvious why 
people first approach music from an appreciation of its 
colour rather than its form, since the one makes a direct 
appeal to the senses, the other appeals to the intellect, 
which can only begin to be exercised as a result of some 
education. I do not mean special musical education ; a 
mind sympathetic to music needs only the power of con- 
centration which results from the discipline of general 
culture to appreciate the perfect poise and balance of such 
a melody as that which forms the theme of the slow move- 
ment of the “Archduke” trio. To enter fully into the 
beauties of the more complex forms requires, of course, the 
special knowledge of their peculiarities ; just as one must 
be acquainted with the rules governing the construction 
of the sonnet to appreciate the individualities of Shake- 
speare, of Wordsworth, or of Keats in this form, but to 
enjoy that sense of repose and completeness which one 
gets from reading a perfectly constructed sonnet does not 
require any abstruse study of poetics. So with music. 
The pleasure in its formal beauties requires cultivation, 
but it is-in no way restricted to those who have complete 
technical knowledge to aid them. 

The title with which I have headed these remarks needs 
a few words of explanation and possibly of justification. 
It may fairly be asked from what is the digression and 
whither does it tend. I set out to discuss one simple 
musical form, that of variations upon a theme. But what 
I intended simply as a prelude seemed to require fuller 
elaboration, and a clear mental distinction between the 
qualities of form and colour in music seemed a necessary 
preliminary to the discussion of a type of composition in 
which each plays so important a part. IfI may be allowed 
to trespass so far upon the patience of readers I shall call 
their attention before long to the development which this 
form of variations has undergone and the service which it 
has rendered to music in general, and with its aid I shall 
try to illustrate some of the principles which I have 
enunciated herein. H. C. C, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE STENDHAL MONUMENT 
To the Editor.of Tue AcaADEMY 

Sir,—There is a general desire to erect a monument to Henri Beyle 
(Stendhal) in France, and a Committee has been formed in Paris with 
that object. 

The Committee, thinking that there are probably some admirers of 
the great novelist and philosopher in England, has requested me to 
receive any subscriptions, or they can be sent direct to the 
Secretary: M. A, Paupg, 50, Rue des Abbesses, Paris 18¢, 

1, Talbot Mansions, Museum Street, W.C. 


Sune 19. Oscar Levy, M.D. 
PLACES 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 
Sir,—The writer of the interesting and’ suggestive article on 


‘* Places "’ in your last issue has touched on the fringe of a very fasci- 
nating psychological aspect of literature. That natural environment 
does greatly influence a man's genius and literary development is 
amply demonstrated, for instance, in the case of the ill-fated Chatter- 
ton, the real percursor of the natural school of poetry of which 
Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth and Coleridge are the most distinguished 
representatives. Bristol, the city of his birth, possessed, and still 
possesses, environs of exceeding beauty, unsurpassed, considering its 
size, by any city of the British Isles; and as a result there are 
exquisite touches of nature scattered throughout his too seldom read 
writings. Take, for example, his graphic description of a thunder- 
storm in his ‘‘ Excellente Ballade of Charitie,” so justly admired by 
Sir Walter Scott : 
‘* The gathered storm is ripe; the big drops fall ; 
The sunburnt meadows smoke, and drink the rain; 
The coming ghastness doth the cattle ’pall, 
And the full-flocks are driving o’er the plain ; 
Dashed from the cloud, the waters sweep again ; 
The welkin opes ; the yellow lightning flies ; 
And the hot fiery steam in mighty wreathings dies” .. . 
Again, in ‘* The Bristowe Tragedy,”’ how fine its opening : 
“ The feathered songster chanticleer 
Has wound his bugle horn, 
And told the early villager 
The coming of the morn. 


“King Edward saw the ruddy streaks 
Of light eclipse the grey ; 
And heard the raven’s croaking 
Proclaim the fated day . . .” 
Whilst in his ‘' Zilla” are the beautiful lines: 


‘* The budding floweret blushes at the light, 
The meads are cree with the yellow hue ; 
In daisied mantle is the mountain dight, 
The tender cowslip bendeth with the dew ; 
The trees enleaféd, unto heaven straught, 
When gentle winds do blow, to whistling din are brought. .. . 
The greatest poems, too, of Wordsworth and Coleridge bear witness 
how truly they were children of the moorland and the mountain. And 
to come down to our own day, what but the fostering environment of 
nature produced a Hardy, or enabled Gissing to give the world his 
** swan-song ”’ ? 


STANLEY Hutton. 


LA VIE EST BREVE 
To the Editor of Tut AcADEMY 
Sir,— Here is another attempt to translate the untranslatable! But 
any English version must miss the finish and suggestion of the 
original ; 
** How vain is life! 

Love’s passing sway, 

Hate’s little strife— 

And then—Good-day ! 


How brief its gleam 

An hour's delight, 

A moment's dream— 
And then—Good-night!"’ 

I should like to suggest to the Protean to set as its next essay in 
translation Goethe’s Wanderer’s Song, one of the most impossible of 
lyrics to turn into satisfactory English. Matthew Arnold once said 
to me: ‘“‘ We have all tried our hand at it and not one has succeeded 
in giving the full beauty and value of the original.” 

Fune i109. DoroTHy FRANCES GURNEY. 


SCIENCE AND'‘ART 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Str,—I was annoyed at hearing from Mr, Tilney that I had declared 
art to be a communication of ‘‘the artist's pleasurable emotion”; but I 
find that I had not been so careless. The adjective was inserted in 





reference to a specific instance. It-is needless to say that art may 
communicate painful emotion—¢.g., a performance of Duse’s—but the 
relation between art and happiness (or nnhappiness) is still maintained. 
I do not know any single term save ‘* feeling-tone” to express “ happi- 
ness or unhappiness”’; but all emotion has this quality. 


C. W. SALEEBY. 


MEREDITH AND BROWNING AND THE CRITICS 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Sir,--In your number of June 3, Mr. Hugh Chisholm writes: 
‘* Even among those who find him too ‘ difficult,’ I take it that Mr. 
George Meredith has been accepted as the greatest English novelist 
now living.” It seems to me that it is about time the ‘‘ Man in the 
Street '’ had something to say on this subject. For years the name of 
George Meredith has been pushed in front by the critics, and accord- 
ingly honoured by the public—natural cause and effect perhaps; but 
as one of the reading public, I should like to point out that in my ex- 
perience, while George Meredith is invariably honoured, he is also 
invariably unread. Five times I have been led by the reviews to buy 
his books, which said books still lie upon my shelves unread. Try as 
I would, I could not get through a quarter of any one of them. I used 
to think that there was something wanting in my capacity or intelli- 
gence which was responsible for this inappreciation, but years of 
occasional conversation and inquiry on the subject have convinced me 
that. 1 am only an ordinary human being; for after living among 
English reading people, and particularly novel-reading people, for 
many years in various countries, and after having travelled much with 
Britons across many waters and through many climes, I have never 
yet met a Single man or woman who would admit having read through 
one of George Meéredith’s novels. I was once at a dinner-party at 
which my immediate neighbours were the editors of two leadie daily 
papers and three Members of Parliament, one an ex-Minister of the 
Crown. Not one of these gentlemen had read through a novel by 
Meredith. At-the same time I may remark that I never met any one 
who had not tried to read one of these novels. Naturally, then, I have 
now come to the conclusion that the only people who read these novels 
are the critics, 

Also I should like to say a word about Browning. This poet is daily 
served up in various dishes with every variety of non-piquant eulogistic 
sauce, but I have yet to find a man or woman in the street who would 
privately admit having any regard at all for Browning as a poet, though 
there is an occasional note of admiration for “ The Dying Grammarian”’ 
and one or two semi-lyrical verses. The fact is that both Browning 
ahd Meredith are regarded by most people as “ difficult,”” to use Mr. 
Chisholm’s term, and no “ difficult’? writer outside the domain of 
science can have a lasting reputation, if we may judge from experience. 
It is the simple language of Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Sterne, and 
Goldsmith that lives, while one forgets even the names of the “ diffi- 
cult ” writers, save that of Johnson, who however is now little more 
than a manikin to be worked by the showman, Boswell. To suggest 
that a writer may be found difficult is to condemn him as a novelist, 
and the best poetry is the simplest in idea and construction. You do not 
want to put a towel round your head to read Shakespeare or Shelley, 
nor are you desirous of studying variegated syntax when you take upa 
novel toread. From my experience the greatest living novelists in the 
opinion of the man in the street, are George Moore and Thomas 
Hardy, who together would make a Balzac without his tedious 
parentheses, and of modern poets Swinburne and Phillips (cut ont 
those of his plays written for actor-managers) are regarded as im- 
measurably above Browning, and far greater than Tennyson, who is 
indeed being fast relegated into the background so far as the public are 
concerned. I shall probably be told it is alla question of taste. This 
is $0, perhaps. In the Contemporary Review for May 1904, a writer, after 
quoting Shakespeare’s magically beautiful sonnet commencing with 
“When forty winters shall besiege thy brow,"’ remarked ‘‘ How un- 
speakably dismal and repellent this is.’’ I read in another review that 
Herbert Spencer thought little of Homer and Dante. Are we to sup- 

se that the critics have such exceptional taste in dealing with 

rowning and Meredith ? 


Florerice, Fune 16. A Man IN THE STREET. 


SORDELLO 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—The story of Mrs. Carlyle’s asking if ‘‘ Sordello” was a man, 
a city, or a book has its correlation in one told of errold. He was 
reading it on récovering from an illness and could make nothing of it. 
On his wife coming in he passed it on to her to read. After a while he 
asked her : ‘‘ Well, what do you think of it?” ‘I can’t make head or 
tail of it,’’ said she. ‘‘ Thank God, then,” exclaimed J., ‘‘I haven't 


lost my reason after all,'’ 
James J. Ramsay. 
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